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48 HYACINTH LIFTED HER EYKS, SHE SAW HER HUSBAND STANDING THERE GLOWERING AT HRM, 


So cee Saieraet Fo cans we mds als 
< PAL. 


A FATAL INHERITANCE. | the nlghtingules had their bomes, and the swal- | chief among them wore the Estes, a proud and 
IT a clustered through all the winter months. | honourable family, whose eldest son, Raphael, as 


had been the ancestral home of an ancient | he grew Into manhood, evinced a more than 
noble Itallan race, but the last of the line | ordivary interest in the fair-haired Eoglish girl. 
fallen on evil days, and wasa ‘‘wandereron | It was he who taught her music and dancing, 
f and the old halls echoed | he who instructed her in all thioge but her books, 
th English voices, English laughter, | criticised her somewhat crude drawing:—was in 
all matters her ‘‘ guide, philosopher, and friend.” 
& nominal sum to Luke Bat for Raphael Este her education would 
sppointed man. | have been of the most meagre kind. 
an ex t in chemistry, but; As it was, although she knew nelther French 
achieved renown, Jn fact, he was one! nor German, she was well grounded in such 
ortunates who succeed In nothing ; | studies as he choee for her, 
wife died, and he lost half his She spoke Italian and English with equal 
turned fm diegust from his native | fluency ; was acquainted with English manners 
bimeelf in the old, half-rafned and customs, because Raphael had been both to - 
Marillos. Eton and Cambridge, and had brought back with 
ears he bad lived with | him many of our natlonal ways. 
d much-neglected child, She saw the world through his eyes, his 
wholly engrossing him, making him | opinions were hers, and yet no word of love had 
Closing his | passed between them, and Hyacinth scarcely 
dreamed he was dearer to her than any other 
is for herwelf, and | creature on earth, 
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Saddenly she lifted her head, for outside she 
heard a flower-girl alnging as she passed on her 
way to the city, 

Tt was only a simple song, and lost most of 
its charm when translated to Eoglisb, but it was 
familiar to Hyacioth, and the alr was sweet: 


*' My young lord's the lover 
Ol every burning thought 
That Love's will, that Love's skill 
Within my breast has wrought.” 


"Phe voice died away, and the gir! rested her 
chin in her little dimpled palm, and brooded over 
the words, dreamed, too, if the singer was fair 
and glad, if her life was goodly and sweet, 

She was much given to dreamirg, belng so 
often alone. 

The sunshine grew broader and hter, the 
crimson, purple, and orange deepe on the 
grey marble floor, She stirred, and sighed 
slightly. 

The windows were cpsn, and suddenly a dark, 
handeome face peered through one of them, and 
a slender, supple hand tossed a cluster of white 
blossoms Into Hyacinth’s lap. 

She started up,a flash om her pale face, ber 
pansy-coloured eyes fall of a great light. 

“Raphael, you hero! How early you are/ 
And, pray, what havé you in your hand 1” 

** A letter—an English letter. I took {b from 
Verl at the gates, May I come in?” j 

“Of course you may! I am all anxiety to 
know who ie, my or father’s correspondent.” 

The young man vaulted in throvgh the 
window, and handed Hyacinth the letter. _ 

“What a crabbed hand! Bat who would 
write to father after all these years of silence!” 

** Satisfy your curlosity by taking it to him at 
once,” suggested Raphael. 

* Come © ae me; he {fs in the —? as 
usual,” with a hardly-suppreseed sig 

Together they trod the time-worn corridors, 
and came at last to an alcove hung with crimson 


tapestry. 

Partivg the curtaine, they enteréd-a large, 
lofty room, whera.a grey-bearded man sat, sur- 
rounded by phials, tabes, and varlous:coloured 
liquide. 

“What is it!” he asked, impatiently, lifting a 
refined, weary-looking face, and fixing his dark 
eyes upon the girl, “ You know how I hate to 
be interrupted |” 

Hyacinth advanced timidly. 

**T have brought you a letter, fathor ; Raphael 
took ic from Veri, and {b comes from England.” 

Mr. Oray’s worn face flashed duskily, 

“ After all these years!” he said, and took ib 
from her, 

Bat the handwriting was strange, and told him 
nothing. ‘With fingers that trembled slightly he 
tore open the envelope, and took out a business 
looking note, which he read twice before com- 
municating {te contents to Hyacinth. Then, 
ae flattered In voice and manner, he 

“This is from your Inaternal grandfather's 
solicitor, Hyacinth. It appears the old man is 
dead, and you {inherit the whole of his estate, 
being the child of bis eldest daughter, I suppoce 
your cousin, Howell Bede, ten’b too to 
find himseif second in the field ; but of course 
your grandfather Humphrey could do nothing in 
the matter, as the land and fortune descend in 
a straight line. My dear, accept my congratu- 
lations ; you are a great belreas,” 

Raphael was silent, looking far from pleased at 
the change In Hyaciath’s prospects, She her- 
self rat down, and looked at him with wide- 

ed eyes. 

“I did not ‘know until now that I had any re- 
lations,” she said, ‘* Who is Howell Bede? and 
what is he?" 

“He ie your cousin, and, I suppose, a gentle- 
man at lelsure, as your Aunt Ciara married well. 
Your mother’s marriage gave great offence to 
her family,” with acerbity, “and they never ac- 
knowledged her after 15,” 

"Oh! And, pray, what is my fortune?” 

a ares thousand a year, with a fine old place 
a Soffolk.” 


** Congratulate me, Rephael }” the girl cried, 





Ny, “ Aren't you glad to hear of my pros- 
ty 

“No,” he retorted, bruequely. ‘It sets you 
further of from me. I preferred you in your 
comparative poverty.” 

‘* But,” in a burt tcne, “I fancy ft must be 
good to berich. Money is a wonderful help to 
heppiness. Father, have I any other cousins 1” 

“ Howell has a slater ; I think her name is 
Julla. Bat you understand, child, this will 
makes no difference to you for two years. On 
your twenty-firet birthday you must sppear at 
Cavendale to take possession of your own. Uatil 
then we shail remain here. J, for one, have no 
wish to see England egain,” 

“ And yet it is your. land and mine. I have 
often wished to visit it.. Raphael tells such won- 
derful tales of its cities and towns, Oh!” 
turning tothe young man, ‘‘! should have been 
glad to have your wishes | 

“They are ulways yours,” he answered, 
gravely ; “ but I have a fancy your new grandeur 
will bring you.no hsppiness.’’ 

“Don't say you bave a presentiment of il! | 


That is such @ threadbare idea with so many 
modern novellsta, Ali their heroes and heroines 
have forebodingzs ; all their ancient families have 
legends end ghosts, until I am tempted to wish 
all the arlatocracy ‘out of the world’s way, 

of the light,’ ” 

* You little democrat !"’ he sald, with a laugh 

eae ey 
, Hy » but ve a strong 

to Keep you here. I think you will never be 

happier than you are with ue.” 

Mr. Oray looked keenly at hint ; then said,— 

“Go'away, both of you! I am busy now, but 
to-night we will talk matters over, No, no—no 
more questions now, Hyacinth.” ~ 

“ Just one. Am'I like my mother? Tell me 
that. I knew so little of her.” 

“You are her living image!” and he turned 
wearily to hic self-imposed laboure. 

The young people: went.out inte the garden, 
where broken statues and useless fountains still 
testified to bygone grandeur. Raphael was very 
eflent, and his fine face. bore a gloomy look 
wholly new to It. oh, 

What is fv?" athed the ‘girl, (glancing with 
new-borh shyness into and glowing eyes. 
“ After all I shall mot leave bere for two years, 
and then I shall come back as soon as my 
business {s settled.” 

“ Hyacinth !” he cried, suddenly, “ why should 
you goatall? Stay with me, I want you most 
ofany. Whatshould I do without you?” 

He had taken ber hands in his, and 
them closely. The girl's heart suddenly woke 
to passionate life, and she was afraid of her own 
joy. 

Perhaps he misconstrued her silence, for with 
a sigh he released her and moved a little from 


“'T wat a fool to hold my peace so long. Had 
T but spoken yesterday you would have given 
me credit for real devotion to you, but to-day 
everything is altered between us—you are an 
heiress.” 

Her pale face flushed rosily ; her breath came 
quickly. Just a moment ehe hesitated, then she 
ag Raphael and laid her hand timidly upon 

arm. 

**Do you mean,” she sald, tremulously, ‘* that 
you love me as Petrarch loved Laura?” 

* Yes,” he answered, and at the expression of 
her eyes bis heart leapt within him. “ Bub of 
what use ia it to tell you this now?” 


"Raphael, I never guessed until to-day how 


much I was to yous; Oh! don’t you see this 
fortune that has come to me would bring me 
nothing but misery—if—if it meant separation 
from yout Speak! don’t tempt -‘me to say 
more.” 


He caught her in his arms and held her fust, 

her with wild love and joy. 

“ Sweetheart,” he whispered, “shall you never 
be sorry for this? Shall you always be satisfied 
“a rah 

laughed t tears, 
"Call me —— again!” she cried ; 


" there is.no name. to compare with our dear-old 
Eoglish word.” ‘ 





—_ nS 


“Have you thought what Mr. Oray will say to 
our sudden engagement ?” 

“What objection can he offer, Rephaol? Be. 
sides, you know, he {is not sufficiently interested 
in me to care much what I do, ard he hasal ways 
liked you,” 

But Raphael was not very hopeful of gaining 
Mr. Cray’s consent, and was for ending the sus. 
pense at once, only Hyacinth pleaded, — 

* Let us have this one hour to ourvelves,” and 
he yielded without further Wario n, 

So the long morning wore away in bileful 
content, 

“Do you suppose,” eald Hyacinth, “I shal} 
find anything so lovely in Hogland as this old 
house and the groves? Ah!” with a deep breath, 
“ this Is Heaven,” 

“Why don’s you speculate on your new 
relatives?" 

**I do, and I’ve a fancy I shall not like them, 
I have taken a foolish prejudice to their names ; 
Howell and Julfa are so frightfully harsh.” 

Raphael laughed, 

™ I’m afraid you are not very patriotfc, Nothing 
English appears to please you, But indeed you 
should be proud of your nationality.” 
ance aps I tm,” thoughtfully, “ but I know 
ext to mobbing of my native country, and I 

‘& atranger among my own kinsfolk. [ 
begin tobe sorry that this fortune has come to 
we. How terribly wroth Howell must be to 
think a little bit of a girl takes all away from 


hia, 4 

“Then they dri/ted into purely personal talk 
which would interest none but th vee, and 
it was not until a servant came to summon them 
to luncheon that they were aware how time was 


passing. 
You will stay, of course?” said Hyacinth, 
and they went fn Se Se ee 

When the-meal was 


ended, the young man 
a few moments alone with Mr, Oray ; the 

er man looked impationty = 
"Pray be as brief as you can, TI am 


engaged on @ very peculiar grudge 
every minute I spend awsy from the | 

ne The fact is F 
spoke to Hyacinth and she haz 
promised to be my wife. We be glad to 
know you approve the step we have taken. 

He spoke somewhat imperiously, having a great 
contempt for ther experimentalist. 

“ Just so, just so; but I thought you wished 
to consult me on some subject of importance. 
Oh, yes, you bave my consent. EP shal not be 

to a sae ape to other hands, 
Really, a daughter Is aresponsibility, Now 
if I had bad a son he could have helped me in 
my rerear 43 

Bat he was talking to the air. Raphael had 
already diss in pursuit of Hyacinth, 
whom he carried off to his own home, to be 
kissed and congratulated by his sisters Aloyse 
and Amelotte: to be rejoiced over by his band- 


some, stately mother, who was none the less 


pleaed at the engagement because of Hyacinth’s 
accession to wealth. 

In the bitter days that followed so swiftly 
the unhappy pony would look back to this one 
morning as best snd brightest in all her 
young Tite, would cry aloud to have but one 
hour of ft back, in which to rejoios a little before 
death came togive her the sorely-desired release. 

That night she could not sleep for happluees ; 
she wondered how she could have lived so long 
in ignorance of her own heart; how she could 
have found life so good without Raphael’s love. 

Towards dawn she fell asleep, and did nob 
wake until the — ~ bn A. and al a 
were making mad y groves y- 

She sprang up, and throwing open her window, 
locked towards the distant city, 

“ We will be married at Naples,” she eald, io 
aglad whisper ; ‘‘ we have sp@nt so many happy 
hours ther there, Oh, ‘was ever a girl 50 
lucky as 13” 

She ran downstairs and went to the breakfast. 
room, expecting to find her father there ; but 
being disappointed, hurried to the laboratory. 

“Good morning, father !” she cried, entering, 
“am I not late?” | 

He was sitting erect fn his chair, but he did 
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ay to her. She was not surpriced, because 
pean Ate so absent-minded ; so ahe spoke 

ore loudly, J 2 
i Breakfast has been walting a great while, 
and I am ravenous.” 

And when he still silent she grew nervous, 

" Father |.” she and shook him gently ; 
then for the first time she saw his face, and 
although she had never looked on death she 
recognised ft at a glance, and, ehrieking wildly, 
fell at her father’s feet, 

Hearivg her plerciug cry the servants rushed 
ta to Set Te lean gels he bin to “eguak: tp 
k m 8 prayers 
ber, ot to a lonely, % ‘is 

He pever an affectiona 

sol her grict 


One of the servants lifted her gently Io his 
arms, and carried her to an adjoining room, 
whilet another ran for Raphael, who quickly 
arrived, accompanied by his mother. 

Vainly the young man endeavoured tio coothe 
her; she clung about him weeping violently, and 
erylog out thatehe had never loved her father as 
she ought, 

But at lest she slept from sheer exhaustion, 
and then Raphael rose and went out to make 
euch arrangements as were neceseary, 

Of course there was an inquest, at which Ib 

was proved Mr, Cray died of heart disease, and 
Howell Bode was telegraphed for to attend the 
funeral and the reading of the will. And until 
bis arrival Hyacinth lay supine and helpless, 
looking like the ghost of her old self, and ecarcely 
over speaking. 
The shock of her father’s death had robbed 
her of all energy, and she was never remarkable 
for force of character, but rather sweetness and 
doellity. 

At length the day of the funeral dawned, and 
about au hour before noon Howell Bede arrived. 

He was welcomed by Raphael, whom he re- 
garded with a glance of disfavour. 

“You are Raphael Este. I made inquiries of 
the host at my ium, and he told me all the par- 
ticulars of my kinsman’s death, also the suppoosed 
relationship existing between you and my cousin. 
May | ask if this engagement preceded Hyaciuth’s 
accession to the Cavendale estates ? ” 

“It did not,” Raphael anewered, flushing 
hotly; “but what of that? By birth I am 
somewhat Miss Cray’s euperior, and though we 
have fallen on democratic times, blue blood is 
still beld ia esteem.” 

“Blue blood won't. keep a man,” retorted 
_ Howell, rudely, “but we will leave discussion 
on any matter until after the funeral. And I 
should like to see my cousin at once,” 

Burning with a sense of sudden hate, Raphael 
controlled himself yet, It would be unseemly to 
quarrel with any of Hyacinth’s friends on euch a 
day as this, so he sent a servant to tell the girl 
Howell bad arrived, and was asking for her. 

She answered the summons at once, and ,as 
she thrust acide the heavy curtains, and stood a 
moment in their shadow, Raphael glanced keenly 
&t Howell, wonderlog what iguelion: her beauty 
had made on him, 


But there was no admiration In the hard, red- | 


dish-brown no. kindliness on the cold, 
almost cruel 

Hyacinth was not at all the sort of woman he 
affected, but for 
inteud ehe 


clit, white had to bins. 
“You are my cousin, so we should be good 
friends; and you—you haye come to eee the 
pay i yd the og fa = lovely violet 
, ol drowned In tears, to his face, as though 
she sought some resemblance there to her dead 
parent, 
“T have come to take care of you, If need 
be,” he answered, making bis voice Impressive 


She turned with an alr of relief to Raphael. 





"Do not leave me more,” she said, " until 

is over, I so unbefriended.” 
“You have your cousin now,” with a little 
natoral jealousy, “and he seems Inclined to 
you, 

He had spoken fn Italian, and she answered 
in the same language. 

“T dislike him, Raphael, and we shall never 
be friends.” 

1 Bode regarded them frowningly, He 
had a suspicion that they were discussing him, 
vw resented this keenly, so he broke ifn, 
a — 

* Hyacinth, had you not better dress now } 
You have no time to spare.” 

Raphael crimsoned at the half-velled insolence 
of his tone, but deemed it wisest not to inter- 
fere, and Hyacinth tendered » ready obedience, 
so that the cloud blew over. 

Bat for the remainder of the day he had 
small chance of speech with her, 

Howell Bede led her to the grave, and sup- 
aon her back agaln, speaking words of conso- 
ation, which she scarcely seemed to hear, 

Afterwards they all assembled in the breakfast- 
room, where the will was produced and read, 

Until then Raphael had hoped that Hyacinth 
had been Jeft to his mother’s guardianship until 
she came of age, but he was doomed to a cruel 
disappointment, 

The will, of course, had been drawn up before 
she was left sole heiress to her grandfather's 
property, and one clause in it ran thus :— 

“I sppoint Howell Bede, my nephew by mar- 
riage, as sole guardian to my daughter until she 
attains her majority.” 

The little fortune he had had to leave her was 
strictly tied up, bub there were no conditions 
concerning her later inheritance! It was hers 
freely aud unreservedly for the term of her 
nataral life, after which {t would go to her chil- 
a or, failing these, to Howell Bede, her next- 
of-kin, 

When Hyacinth heard the conditions of her 
father’s will ber white face grew, if possible, 
whiter still, and she tarned to her cousin with 
outstretched, piteous hands, 

“ Howell, you will not take me away? Leb me 
stay here with those who know and love me. I 
am only a stranger to you, but I am dear to 
them ; and—-and Raphael has the best claim to 


" Your father’s wishes cannot be «o lightly dis- 
regarded or set aside,” he cuswered, with an 
ominous fiash in his eyes, but ina suave tone, “ Of 
course, my dear couelp, you are free to return to 
Naples as soon as you are of age. You will then 
pass from my control, and will please yourself as 
to your course of conduct.” 

"Tt is an infamous will,” Kaphael broke out, 
“and shall be set aside!” 
perfectly legal,” the lawyer said, 
with some acerbity ; “‘and who so fit to be the 
signoripa’s guardian as the , her cousin 1” 
“Oh,” Howell sald, with 


. “ Raphael loved me long before I came into my 


grandfather’s estate,” Hyacinth began, tly, 
but Howell interrupted her. arte 


he did; our only wonder is that he deferred tell- 
80 long, 


Siguora Este rose. \ 

T think,” she said, ia cold, clear tones, “ our 
presence is not desired here, Raphael ; and, sir, I 
would have you urderstand that no Este will 
calmly submib to an insult!” 

Then in a gentler voice to Hyacinth, — 

“ My darling girl, remember always you have a 


friend lu me ; if any trouble befaila you apply to 

me, and Greziella Hate will not fail you. Be true, 

only be true to yourself and Raphael, and all will 
or you. 





She paneed, as some words of Howell’s reached 


her, 

"We shall leave here to-morrow, ¢n route for 
Eogland. I have concluded all necessary arrange- 
mente.” 

“Do you mean to say that you will hurry 
Hyacinth away fn such a brutal fashion #” she 
questioned, almost fiercely, and the girl clung 
weeping about her, 

* Necessity has no cholce, madam,” with a pro- 
found bow. “OF course I am deeply grieved to 
ry ae her from such loving and disinterested 
friends.” 


“Sir, take care |” thundered Raphael, advane- 
ing; ‘you have already gone too for 1" 

Howell Bede was no coward, but he eaw the 
wisdom of carrying his victory quietly, so he held 
his hand to Raphael. 

"If I have wronged you, forgive me, I suppose 
Tem a naturally euepicious man,” 

But Este refused to be mollified, neither would 
he take the proffered hand. 

He turned to Hyacinth, — 

‘You must see me to-night alone,” he 
whispered. Oh! love, love! bow shall we bear 
to part?! I shall be in the orange grove at nine; 
don’t fail me.” 

She esemed bewildered and altogether crushed 
by this new calamity, and beyond a promise to do 
as he asked she spoke no word, 

Very miserably he went home, afraid to think 
what might happen before be and Hyacloth met 
again. He knew the girl was sweet and trne, bat 
he was also aware that she had not much force of 
character ; and who could tell, when sho was ons 
away from him, under the control of her relatives, 
that she might not be induced to forego her 
promise, © 

When all the funeral guests had gone Howell 
Bede called his cousia to him. 

“T believe, Hyacinth, you think I am a harsh 
man, and am glad to hurt you; but ft fs not go 
Tam only anxlous to serve you, to advaace your 
interests in every possible way ; and of course 
you might do far better than marry young Este, 
who, after all, is but the beggarly scion of a 
broken-down race, bankrupt In all but honour. 
No doubt the fellow had an eye to your fortane.” 

She fluehed to the roots of her chesnut hatfr. 

“Tf we are to be friends, cousin,” she said, 
"you must learn to speak reepectfully of Raphael; 
aud pray believe that nothing you may easy will 
make me think less of him. When Lam of age 
I shall return to Naples,” 

“ And marry bim}” he {nterrupted, so roughly 
that the girl shrank back from him ; and seeing 
his mistake, be adroltly turned the conversation 
upon Jalia. 

“ How old is she?” Hyacinth asked, with a 
Httle show of interest. 

"Twenty-three, and just four yeare my junior. 
I hope you will bs good friends.” 

“T hope 20. Oh, cousin Howell, must I go to 
England {” 

* You haye no alternative. Iam your guardian, 
and my work lies in my own country.’ 

“ What is your work?” 

“T am an architect,” he answered, although he 
would have been puszied to give any reason for 
calling himself one. 





CHAPTER II. 


Ar nine o'clock Hyacinth stole into the orange 
grove, In the dim light the statuettes looked 
atrange aud ghostly, and the shadows cast by the 
trees were so dense that she was frightened. 
Scarting ab every trifling noise, with ber heart 
beating so madly that the scuad of ft was 
distinctly audible to herself, she hurried to meet 
her lover, 

He was waiting for her beside one of the ruined 
fountaius, around which roses and ivy had cast 
their long tendrils ; and at the sound of her light 
footsteps he turned, and, advanciyg, caught 
close to bis breast. 

For a.short time neither of them conld epeak ; 
the thought of their long, long parting held 
them silent, and the girl's woe had passed beyond 
the rellef of tears, White as the heavy blossoms 
drovpling over her, with eyes made dark by anguish, 
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ehe clung to Raphael, praying dumbly in her 
heart that she might 
was the first to speak, and at the pain 


pred paepese in his voice she shrank and 


*Hyaclath, my darling heart, thie is worse 
than we ever dreamed of !” 

"Oh! far, far worse!” she moaned. ‘' With 

I had been a poor penniless 

girl, with no friend fn the world but yourself!” 
ery much for ze?” he ques- 
irrelevance. 

“I would lay down my life for you if need 
were,” she answered, vehemently. 

‘I want you rather to keep it for my sake. 
SE ee ee 
me » 


“Won't you belleve that Ido? I was never 
good at protesting.” 

“I will believe anything you choose to say,” 
pwsionstely, “ Hyacinth, I am ig to ask you 
to take a very sericus step, and I am half afraid 
your courage will fall you.’ 

“* What a coward Iam! Oh! I wish for your 
eake I could be as brave as your mother and 
alsters. They fear nothing.” 

“ Neither shall you if you will but give yourself 
into my care. Sweetheart, 1 want you to leave 
here with me—to remain in hiding until I can 
procure a license for our marriage.” 

She lifted her sweet, startled face to his. 

“Oh ino, no, Raphael. I love you too weil 
for that. Iam under age, and papa told me of 
a cage the other day, in which a man married a 
minor, and her guardian went to law about it. 
The was arrested and sent to prison, 
What would your mother say of me if I allowed 
you torun sucha risk? And I am quite sure 
Howell Bede is nob a merciful man, and—and I 
think he does not ifke you.” 

‘Iam sure of ft, Bat, Hyacinth, do you 
suppose there is no way of escape from Naples! 
And as for your money I had rather you had 
nose, I think my income will suffice for our 
wants, You bave no extravagant tastes.” 

“ You forget, Raphael, that I am neither prac- 
tical nor domesticated. And, ssy that we were 
married, would not all your prospects be ruined ? 
You would not care to leave me alone and un- 
protected, and I certainly could not appear ab 
Oourt with you. What would become of the 
rising young diplomatist then? No, no, dear 
love, we must wait patiently for the time of our 
reunion.” 

** Of course,” in a somewhat offended tone, ‘it 
roust be as you wish, Hyacivth ; but Ltebould have 
been glad if you would have consented. Ah! 
eweet, { am willing to give up all for your sake—- 
fame, and country, and all I have held dear, 
Will you trues me ifn this thing, and make me 
bappy | ” 

“Twill nob endanger your liberty,” she an- 
swered, with more firmuess than she had ever 
yet shown, “and I will try to be content to 
walt, Why, Raphael, in two years’ time I shall 
be my own mistress, and then, if you love me 
still, I shall hasten to you—proud and glad to te 
your chosen wife. Two yeare will quickly pase, 
and then we shall each have the other's letters.” 

“In two years,” be answered, desperately ; 
‘there new-found friends may change you be- 
yond recognition-—-may p:reuade you that, with 
your beauty and your fortune, you should make 
& more suitable match than thst to which your 
father conzsated. And you will find, Hyacinth, 
that letters are very poor substitutes for spoken 
words. Ahlchild, child! I fear that I am 
losing you now and for ever.” 

“Oh! hush, hush ! do not take all hope, all 
eoneolation from me? Do you suppose, Raphael, 
this parting Is lees hard for me then for you? 
Oh ! my love, ch } my love, I am afraid of what 
lies before me! I wish I could die here and now 
in your arms,” and she clung convulsively to him, 
“ Comfort me, encourags me to be brave and 
hopefal |” 

What could he say in answer to such pitiful 
enigveaties ? How could he urge bis plan upon 

her when she was almost beside herself with 
grief, and totally incapable of calm thought. 
rads ony dl in lovers’ language, dwelb more 
on their future happieess than he could 


a 
* 


bs 
4 
I: 


fa his own heart ; and, when she had grown more 
composed, arranged the days on which she should 
write, and he reply to her. 

How late it was growing | che must leave him 
sosoon! And at that thought she threw her 
arms about his neck, not striving to conceal her 
anguish. 

"You will let nothing turn your love from 
me, Hyacinth!’’ he pleaded, hoareely. 

“ Nothing !” she answered, a steadfast light In 
her sweet, pansy eyes. ‘‘I will love you all my 
life as I love you now. Rapbasl ! Raphael, don't 
you know that I could not be fulse 1” 

She thought as she looked Into his handsome, 
dark face and glowing eyes how like he must 
be to Romeo, and wondered with sick fear if her 
love-story would end as tragically as did Jullet’s. 
Bat she said nothing of this to him, she was 
too much a woman to add to her lover's pain ; 
and so, when the moment of parting came, she 
laid her check to his, and drew down his beautiful 
head upon her breast, all the while speaking hope- 
fully and tenderly of the time when they should 
be together, and for ever. 


hardly remember his parting words ; bub ai last 
she found herself wearily entering the room where 
he and eh» had so often sat together, where now, 
perhaps, they would never sit agalu. 

As she entered Howell Bede rose from the 
depths of an easy chair, and, wheeling one to- 
wards her, sald, with keen eyes bent upon her 
woe-worn face,— 

May I give you a little hint, Hyacioth, con- 
cerning the manners and customs of Eoglish 
ladies? It ie not considered good taste to steal 
out at night to meet one’s lover ; only the lower 
class of women do that.” 

She flashed crimson. 

“ Cousin, it was our only chance. And when 
peps was alive,” with a guaver in her voice, 
**he allowed me to wander about the grounds at 
all times with Raphael.” 

* Very possibly ; and that sort of thing is very 
well in Tony, where the whole tone of society is 
more lax than in England—but in your native 
country the proprieties are not altogether dis- 
regarded.. Now, I should advise you to go to 
bed ; you lock terribly fagged, and you have a 
very long journey before you.” 

She stood, tall, slim, and beautiful, before 
him, her arms drooping wearily by her sides. 

“ Cousin Howell,” she said, wistfally, "I am 
afraid I do not please you, but you will be kind 
to me, for in the whole world I have no one bub 
yourself and Raphael.” 

“You have Julia,” fo ® carefully modulated 
voice ; “ she will be ac a sister to you.” 

“And you will not be very vexed if I prove 
myself ignorant of English usages!” 

* My dear child, who could be vexed with you 9 
Don’t you know you are as lovely as a dream } 
Never fear, Hyacinth, you shall be very happy 
with ns at Pouncefort.” 

“T hy so,” she answered, drearily, “but I 
am afraid I shall long to be back in my old home 
again. Good-night, Cousin Howell ; Pietro will 
aee you are comfortably settled to-night.” 

One moment her slim, white hand lay in his, 
and then she was gone, and Mr. Bede threw him- 
self back in bis chair with an air of utter dis- 


sb. 

ar She is nothing Bit’ pretty fool,” he thought, 
and not at all my style. I like a woman with 
plenty of ‘grit’ in ber; and I hate a blonde, 
But she has money, aud I have nove, so with me 
it must be ‘ Hobson's choice ;’ only I fancy I 
shall have trouble about this romantio-) 
fellow—she is awfully fond of him.: What a 
comfort to know her will is as weak as her love 
is strong.” 


They were up and “_— very early the follow- 
fog morning; and although Hyacinth had 
begged Raphael to see her no more she looked 


anxiously round for him. 
But be was true to his promise, agers oom 
cost him e great effort to be so, the girl left 


, and 
Naples, attended only by her cousin. 





he never had any distinct Idea of the details 
of their journey because she was suffering fear- 


uuletente 


fully with sea-sickneas, and for the time was for. 
getful of all mental woe. 

Howell was very kind and attentive, and che 
was not ungrateful ; but she certafaly wished ha 
would leave her to herself, she so longed for 
solitude. 

It was late on a June night when they reached 
Pourcsfort, and Hyacinth’s first {impressions 
were not favourable ones, 

Bar day it had been cin in torrents, and 
evening was very c 4 

As she stepped out upon the platform she 
looked round with dismayed eyes. There was 
hardly a light to be seen, the rain came down 
with pitiless force, and there was no shelter of 
avy kind for the weary or belated traveller. 

** To is a wretched night!" Howell said, wr 
ping a cloak about her; ‘and I'm afraid you 
form a bad idea of Enuglish weather and English 
villages, Martin,” torning to the porter, “ is 
there any conveyance here for us?” 

“Yes, sir, Boram is here with his fiy, Miss 
Bede sent him.” 

Howell turned to the shivering girl. 

"You eee, Hyacinth, we are comparatively 
poor folks, and» we can’t afford to setup a 
carriage. I hope you won't think the less of us 
for that.” 

“Oh, no!” earnestly. “ Bat I thought Ucc'e 
Bede was a rich man.” 

“So he waa ; but he engeged in foollah specu- 
lations, and lost almost pat had,” naar 

ed, with great apparent our ; and Hyacinth 
bid nob guess that his father bad been noted for 
his'drinking and gambling propensities throughout 
the county, 

She even felt sorry for Howell; and as he 
seated himself beside her in the one-horse fiy 
said, timidly,— 

“J shall be glad ff you will use some of my 
money, I shall not want it all,” 

“The girl is a fool!” thought her amiable 
cousin, 


But he answered her in an appropriate way, 
mentally vowing he would not only use a part, 
bat eventually possess the whole of her fortune, 
and that witbio a very short space of time. 

It was not along drive to Pouncefort Lodge, 
and presently they were bowling the broad, 
ill-kept drive, bordered on either by drip- 
sac brag and leburnumr, 

of the windows were dark, for Miss Bede 
was of an economical turn of mind, and dis- 
approved of lighte and fires so long as one could 
do without them, and Howell shared thie 


pecallarity. 

As they ted, and the young man led his 
cousin the hall, a door on the left opened, 
and a lady ap 


peared, 
She was dressed In mourning, and the sandy 
hair, drawn up ina knot upon the crown of her 
head, was rather profusedly ornamented with jet 


ne. 
Pike was pale and plain, with extremely light 
eyes, thin lps, and a painfully slender 


After one comprehensive glance at Hyacinth 
she advanced, and, extending a small, bony band, 


“So you are Hyaciath! I hope we shall be 
very good friends,” 

But she did not offer to kiss her, for which the 
girl was thankful, because already she felt ths! 
even Howell was preferable to-his eleter. 


E 


shivered, and noticing this, Howe!! 


said, fond 
“You have had fires lit, Julia, Our 
cousin is rather susceptible of cold.” 
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chant, Roe is so scandalously uofsir ;” and he 
spoke so loftily as to impress his cousin with a 
sense of his rectitude and importance. 

She was prea & “ap to be allowed to retire to 
her own room, .Jalja accompanied her, and did 
her best to appear amiable and affectionate. 

“ You see, dear,” she said, ushering Hyacinth 
into 2 large barn-like room, that you have no 
occasion to feel nervous, as my door fs exactly 
opposite yours, and you cannot move without my 
hearing you.” 

‘*] am nob generally nervous,” Hyacinth 
answered, not too pleazed at the idea of the sur- 
veillance to which abe would be subjected by this 
close proximity to her cousin. “I am nots 


ward andIam so fatigued that I 
prep smc ne hes me 


“I hope so ; and, if you want anything, pray 
ring. Good-mizht, my dear!” 

Then ehe closed the door and went downstairs, 
leaving Hyacinth to make her toilet for the 
night. 

The girl stood a fow moments with all her 
glittering halr about her ers, looking very 
like the pictures of Keats’ “ Madeline,” the 
heroine of ‘* The Eve of St, Agnes ;” then, algh- 
ing, she glanced round her apartment, and 
shivered, 

Io was a low room, with very few articles 
in fb (ib to her there was a great scarcity 
of farniture in Ponnceford Lodge). 

Beside a French bedstead, with crimson 
and gold g%, there was only a small dreas- 
-table, a large chair, and a chest of drawers, 

4 seemed to her the Bedes were not in very 
prosperous circumstances ; but she was too weary 
to devote much thought to them, and her head 
had scarcely touched her pillow before she was 
fast asleep. 

Meanwhile, Julia and Howell were deep in 
conversation concerning Hyacinth. 

" Well,” sald the latter, ‘‘ what is your opinion 
of the girl ?” 

‘She ie very pretty,” Jalia anewered, " es- 
pecially when she smiles; but she is a poor weak 
creature with no resolution or moral courage, 
What do you intend to do now you have her fn 
your custody!” 

> her—what else can I do} Of course, 
if I were free to choose, I should nob select 
Hyacinth Cray for a life partner, but beggars 
—— choosers,” 

“To Is perfectly infamous that all the propert: 
should go to an unformed girl of ahanioes ys | 
we want money so badly |” 

**No one more so, Bat, Jalis, we must be 
’ very cautious ia our treatment of her. You see 
her entanglement with this Este complicates 
affairs. We must do our best to imbue her with 
distrust of him,” 

‘* Not yet, Howell ; she would guess our object, 
especially as you and he were so antagonistic, J 
should allow to write to, and receive letters 
from, him for a little while. Ib would be so 
foolfsh to arouse her susplcione. 





~, Sapposings Howell, she refuses to marry 
on ” 

"Then I must use force. Do you imagine I 
will be beaten by a silly, nervous girl} No! nob 
if she had forty lovers instead of one to champion 
her cause! And when we are married I shali leb 
the Cavendale place and leave here. We can live 
cheaper elaewhere; and, after all, Jolla, money 
is the only real good.” 

Her light eyes sparkled in assent, and her pale 
face flushed at the idea of sharing Hyacinth's 
fortune with her brother. 

“ We must succeed,” she said, as she rose snd 
lit her candle. 

“With ordinary luck we must; but, Jalfa, 
ib would be advisable to keep a somewhat better 
table in future, Hyacinth will pay for it when 
she is Mrs, Bede, and it won’t do to let her see 
the nakedness of the land.” 

Jaile frowned ; she hated the idea of parting 
with any golden pieces. It wasa common saying 
amongst the servants “that Miss Bede would die 
rather than give a cruet to a starviog creature, 
and the master was just as bad,” 

Consequently, when the mistress issued her 
orders the following morning there was much 
surprise and speculation in the kitchen, 

"Now what does this mean?’’ said the cook, 
opening her eyes wide; “two good fat pullets 
and a rib of beef. Sure Mis Bede ‘li ruin her- 
self with such extravagance! I suppose it’s ail 
because of Miss Cray’s coming. Well, it’s an ‘ill 
wind that blows nobody any good,’ and I haven't 
seen such a larder since I’ve been here ; no, 
never since the day I came.” 

“T think I know their drift,” eald the house- 
maid saucily. ‘' Miss Cray has got money, and 
the master means having it; and before he can 
touch {fp he must marry her, Pooh | that’s what 
he’s after.” 

“TI don’t think so, for Miss Bede sald her 


cousin is rather weak in the head.’’ 


‘* Jast about ae much as [ am,’ retorted the 
housemald, “ My dear soul, I can see through a 
on wall with a hole in it as well as most 


Then the breakfast-room bell rang, and the 
little assembly broke up. 

Hyacinth’s first impressions of Pouncefort 
Lodge did not improve as the day wore on ; the 

nds were iil kept, and tn some places totally 

of flowers or shrubs; the rooms were all 
alike, gloomy aud stiff-looking, the windows 
narrow and high; the svrrounding country 
singularly fish and ugly, and she came to the 
premature conclusion that her native land was 
very unlovely. 

She was not aclever or 2 suspicious girl, and 
as her cousins treated her with unvarying courtesy 
and attention, she began to think she had cruelly 
misjudged them, and grew angry with herself, 
because she ssemed farther from loving them as 
each day went by. e 

Howell had bought ber a horse (out of her own 

income), and was her how to ride; and 
very soon folks grew fam with her face and 
form along the narrow roads and lanes surround- 
ing Pouncefort. 
” “How beautiful she was!” they sald amongst 
themselves, and folt a sincere pity for her, be- 
cause In some subtle way Howell had contrived 
to Impress them with the fact that intellectually 
she was very defective; and he alleged as an 
excuse for receiving no calls in her bebalf that 
she was horribly sfraid of strangers. 

In those daye »he was not unhappy ; she had 
received two letters from Raphael, each breathing 
of love and truet; and it was no uncommon 
thing to hear her sing as she went about the 
house and grounds. 

One day she said to Jalis,— 

“Why isit you have no friends, cousin ?” 

“The poor scarcely ever have,” with well- 
simulated bitterness. ‘‘It was very different 
when my father lived.” 

" Poor Julia!” with ready sympathy. “I do 
wish cousin Howell would let me share my 
money with you and him,” 

“I wonder what your lover would ssy to such 


an of 
“Ob, be would be glad to know I was poor 





again,” with touching falth In him. ‘* You see 
he lovad me long before I came Into my money.” 

"T hope he did; but it is curious your en- 
gagement dates only from the day on which you 
received the news ; and be himself is poor,” 

“ Yes,” with flushed cheeks and bright eyes ; 
“but I wish, Jalia, you would not persist in 
misjudging him. You would nob if once you 
met and spoke with him,” 

“ Bat Howell has seen him.” 

" And Howell ia prejudiced, Few Englishmen 
will acknowledge a foreigner has any claim to 

dness,” 

“* Perhaps there is a greater reason for his pre- 
jadice than you are aware of,” said Julia, with » 
side-long, furtive glance at her cousin's sweet, 
troubled face. 

**Tf there is I ought to know ft. Don’t speak 
in riddies, Julfa,’’ 

‘fam afraid Howell would be very angry if 
he thought I had betrayed his confidence, and 
you must never letp him guees I have dene 0, 
The fact is, my dear Hyacinth, he loves you, and 
is mfirerabie bece use his passion is eo hopelese.”’ 

** Oh, no, no, Julia; youn must be mistaken,” 
the girl cried, distressfally. 

“TI only wish I were,” and gathering up her 
work she went out, and up to her brother’s room, 
where she knew she should find him, 

“Well, Howell, I have broken the ice, and she 
is not angry, only sorry; and now you must 
make the next move, Ib is high time something 
was done,” 

He made no anawer, but stood looking out of 
the window with frowning eyes. 

“Of course you don’t expect to win without a 
struggle #"” 

“No, I don’t; for all her gentlencas }’ve a 
fancy the girl can be obstinate on occasion. 
Well, if she won't listen te me we must begin 
operations, as you say enough time has already 
been wasted. She has been two months here now. 
We are to ride together this morning, and I will 
give her an opporiunity to save herself much 
unpleasantness.” 

Half an hour later the two horses were 
brought to the door, and Hyacinth came ont, 
— very lovely in her perfectly-fitting black 

6. 


She waved her hand gaily to Julia as she can- 
tered away, and tried her best to forget that 
Howell loved (?) her, 

They rode through loneliest lanes, down narrow 
drifts, where the horses sometimes stumbied, and 
had to be held up with a firm hand. 

Howell now and again patted her animal, or 
acjasted her bridle for her, looking the while 
into the lovely flushed face with its atarry, pansy 


eyes. ; 

“Do Pope regret coming to England now?” 
he asked, speaking with unnecessary empresse- 
ment. 

"No; I think I should know something of my 
own country, although I shall be glad enough to 
see Italy once again, You see I lived all my life 
there.” 

“Have you not thoughb what a terrible 
blank there will be at Pouncefort when you are 
gone? Cannot you resolve to etay with us for 
all time? ” 

“No; I have promised to retarn to Naples as 
soon as I have attained my majority ; bab before 
I goI should like to see Cavendale, tecause It 
was my mother’s birthplace.” 

“J will take you there ; but, Hyacinth, if you 
had not promised to return do you not think you 
would be content to remain here? I have been 
telling myself lately that perhaps you did not 
quite know your own mind, or were hurried 
into your engagement, and I have been trylng to 
hope that my patient love and devotion would 
bring me my reward, Hyacinth, will you marry 
me?” 

**Qousin Howell, I am very sorry,” she sald, 
gently and grievedly. “I did not suppose you 
loved me, or I would have tried to prevent this 
declaration. You have been most good to me, 
but you should not have forgotten that I am 
evgsged to an honourable man, whose whole life 
is given up to me, as mine istohim, One day, 
please Heaven, I shall go back to him, never to 
leave him any more.” 
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“ Aad this is your answer }”’ Howell asked, his 
voice hoarse with rage, and he kept his face 
steadily averted from her, because he knew the 
look there was not good te see, aes 

"Yes, I am so sorry,” and then she paused, 
nob knowing what to say, 

“You have given me a blow, Hyacinth, but 
Tama man, and must not complain. Let us go 
home now ; you have taken away all the pleasure 
of our ride,” 

She was only too glad to turn her horse's head, 
and reach’ the Lodge she sprang down, not 
waiting for Howell’s assistance, and ran up to her 
room in a very disturbed state of mind. 

“Ib was cruel and dishonourable of him to 
speak to me so, knowing all he does of Raphael |” 

said, and felt sorely vexed with him. 

Jalla met her brother in the hall,’ 

“Here Is o letter for Hyacinth from Naples. 
What shall I do with it?” 

“Give it me; and In future see she recelyes 
no letter from him, or posts one to him.” 


CHAPTER IIT, 


Ir was early October, and Hyacinth sat alone 
In her cold and cheerless room ; she had 
greaply in the last three months, She had always 

pale, but ber pallor was that of illness now, 
and there were dark circles about her lovely eyes, 
which told of long nights of weeping and weary 
days of watching. 

All through those sad and tedious weeks no 
letter had reached her from Raphael or his 
relatives, although she had written again and 
again in terms of passionate entreaty, praying 
them, by the love she bore them, nob to forget or 
forsake her now, 

It te needless to say that those appeals never 
went further than Pouncefort Lodge, and that 
Raphael’s letters were always extracted from the 
poat-bag by Julla’s skilful fingers, 

The Bedes tried to shake the poor"girl’s faith 
in her lover, but failed 

She was not strong in character, but she was 
true, and very firm in ber trust in Raphael, and 
to all thelr reasonings she anewered,— 

" He will explain all when we meet, Perhaps 
even now he is on his way to me,” 

Then she would beg Howell to take her to 
Naples, that all this mystery and suspense might 
be ended ; but he answered her shortly, that so 
long as she was his ward she shouid nob so 
degvade herself as to go in pureult of a faithless 
lover, 

And lately he himself had been very persistent 
in his attentions to her. She had frankly told 
him she did not, and never could, love him, but 
he had laughed urnpleasantly and said,— 

‘* If they were once married love would come, 
and people who had only a quiet affection for 
each other usually were the happiest couples,” 

She was couscious, too, that virtually she was 
a prisoner. If she rode, Howell was always her 
cavalier, if she walked, Jalia was her companion 
and as yet she knew none of the people round 


hor, 

She longed to attend the parish church, but 
the Bedes were not remarkable for piety, and 
were afraid of Hyacinth making acquaintances 
who might prove troublesome. So she lived her 
lonely life, hoping aud praying for news from 
Risphael, and dally growing more depressed, more 
fragile, 

As she sat dreaming of the happy past, con- 
trasting {b with the miserable present, the door 
opsned, and Julla entered, ; 

“ Howell is coming to see you presently,” she 
sald, advancing towards her cousin, “ and if you 
wish to please him you must try to look more 
cheerfal ; and gee, here, I have brought you 
some holythorn berries to brighten your dress.” 

Hyacinth took the berries, because to refuse 
them would have seemed ungrateful, but she 
made ao effort to fasten them in her gown, only 
sat toying nervously with them, Presently she 
lifted her lovely, sad young eyes to Julia’s, and 
paca with a pitiful sound of entreaty in her 
volce,— 


“Is there ever a letter for you ?” with scornful 
acerbity. “Really, Hyacinth, you can have no 


pride, no modesty, to remain so con- 
stant to one who long since deserted you; 
who is evidently of you!” 


**T will never belleve Raphael is false until 
he himself tells me so; and as for pride, cousin 
Julia, I think I never had any where he was 
concerned.” 


Julia looked contemptuous, but she only 


* Won't you wear my berries, Hyacinth ?” 
Mechanically the girl fastened them at her 
= then fell into her old listless, languid 


Sulla bustied about “ tidying” the room, as 
she called it. Never since Hyacinth came to 
Pouncefort Lodge had a servant been permitted 
to enter her apartment. The perd, pretty bouse- 
maid had once attempted {bt and been summarily 
dismissed, and the other maids had been so 
phere with the idea of Hyacinth’s “ weakness 
of intellect, aud océasional violent fits,’ that they 
were glad to avoid her. 

When Julia had succeeded in making the 
room a shade stiffer and uglier than before, she 
turned to go, 

“T shall send Howell up to ” she sald, 
and paused in the doorway to at her handi- 


“T should be glad,” Hyacinth murmured, ner- 
yously, “if I might have a fire; it fs eo cold to- 
day, and the room is draughty.” 
“You can sit with us in the breakfast-room,” 
coldly ; “and really, Hyacinth, you have been 
long enough with us to understand we can afford 
no luxuries, Do I ever ask or wish for a fire in 
my apartments?” 
“ Perhaps you are not so susceptible to cold as 
I am, and if my allowance will provide me with 
—_ & horse as mine, it surely would keep me in 
res.” 
“You had best speak to Howell; he is so 
foolish where you are concerned that he will 
grant you any request, however immoderate. 
You will perhape be surprised so hear that he 
purchased your horse at the cost of his own 
comfort, but he did not wish you to know it 
was his gift, so I should advise you to be silent 
about it.” 
Hyacinth started up, a hectic flash on either 


cheek, 

‘'I will nob accept so costly a present from 
him. Raphael would be vexed to think I could 
do so, I will tell Howell myself; perhaps he 
will understand.” 

" Doubtless,” with a little, cynical laugh, and 
she disappeared, to be immediately followed by 
her brother, who came in smiling, and resplen- 
dent in a new suit, 

He sav down by the girl, and took one of her 
slender bands In his, 

** My dear,” he safd, ‘I want to talk to you 
upon «serious matter.” 

“I'm too cold to speak sbout anything,” 
Hyacinth answered, with petulance wholly new 
to her. “I want to know, cousin, if it is im- 
poseible for me to have a fire here. You see I 
sit so many hours alone——” 

" But why, my dear. girl?” and there was a 
sudden angry gleam {in his cruel eyes. 

* Because from this window I can see the road, 
and I watch hour after hour for a glimpse of the 
postman, always hoping he will bring me a 
letter.” e 

‘© You shall have your fire but you'll never 
hear another word of orfcom iaphael Este. He 
wanted you only for what gou have, not for 
what you are, and doubtless he is now paylog 
court to some other heiress,” 

*'No, no, Howell, you don’t understand him. 
He is the truest, best, and noblest gentleman, 
and my father was glad to give me to him.” 

* Because he had the same blind trust in Este 
aa you have—was quite as inexperienced in the 
ways of the world as you,” 

“Oar trueb was. not misplaced,” with a little 
assumption of pride that was very pretty. 

Howell to grow angry. 

" Hyacinth, just Msten patiently to me for 





‘Is there no letter for me to-dey t” 


I -have any control over you, and until you are 
twenty-one you are entirely ia my power. [ 
don’t want to be harsh with you, but I am not a 
merciful man when thwarted, and you would do 
well to please me fo this thing. Now, I am not 
good at sentiment, but I love you and I want 
you for my wife.” 

"Oh, cousint You promised never to speak of 
this unless I were free,” 

“And you are! Does not Este’s long silence 
go to prove that? Hyacinth, will you say yes }"’ 
and once more he tried to take her hand, but ashe 
shrank back. 

“No, no. It would be a sin to marry one man 
whilst I love another, and I shall never care less 
for Raphael. If he ts false, all my heart and al! 
my life will be buried In the grave of my desplse4 
and rejected love.” 

His voice was so harsh when he spoke again 
that she was frightened. 

“It would be wiser to conciliate me, to keep 
allence about this handsome, worthless fellow. I 
tell you p) I mean to make you my wife, and 
you are powerless to prevent me.” 

** You could not marry me against my will!” 
with a flashef rare in her, 

He amiled s 

- ao ge Ray gong ampere abemaly 
as you alt listening to me here, so surely you 
be my before this year closes,” 


wife 

She started to her feet. 

** You must be mad to believe you could so 
coerce me. Why, even though you me 
to the altar I would not speak the that 
would bind me to you. I could not be so false to 
myself and Raphael !” 

Again he smiled. 


"Don't excite yourself, Hyacinth. Sit down, 
and I think I can persuade you that [b is useless 
to strive against my will, Do you know that 
anything you may say or do would be attributed 

peculiar condition } that it Is currently 
reported and believed that you are mentally weak ! 
Oh ! believe me, I have spared no efforts to make 
my cause & good one,” 

“ Are you quite without mercy?” she wailed, 
her cheeks as white as lilies, her eyes full of 
terrible fear and anguish, “Oh! cousin, what 
harm have I ever done you that you should seek 
te break my heart, and make all my life a misery 
to me? it is my fortone that you want, take 
it and let me go free. I ask no more, Indeed, 
indeed, I long only for freedom ; and I will never 
say one word that is not in praise of you.” 

He grasped her wriats cruelly and fiercely. 

“You fool!” casting aside the maek he had 
worn so long and so well. ‘‘ You cannot give or 
bake as you please ; you cannot make ‘ ducks and 
drakes’ of your fortune, As soon as I knew the 
old man was dead, and that Cavendale came to 
you, I swore to marry you, and I mean to keep 
my word. So ft would be as, well to resign your- 
self to the Inevitable.” 

"“T never will!” she cried, trembling in every 
limb. ‘'I begin to believe now that you have al! 
slong played treacherously with me—that, to 
farther your own ends, you have stolen my letters, 
and kept back Raphsel’s. It was your policy tc 
make me doubt ,» but you have nov suc- 
ceeded.” 


His face was dusky with rage as he answered, — 

“Your supposition is fairly correct, and, by 
Heaven! Este shall never have you unless be 
wins you over my dead body, I want Cavendale ; 
it I could gein fb without burdening myself with 
a wife I would, As ft ts, I must endure the 
nuisance for the sake of the fortune.” 

Hyacinth eank into her chair, and looked at 
him with wide, frightened eyes ; her slende: 
hande were clasped convulsively over her boro, 
her breath came in deep gasps. 

“Surely,” she panted, ‘in this house there 
must be one person williog to assist me! I will 
appeal to each and everyone——” 

“Do so,” he interrupted, “and they will 
humour what they belleve to be your: halluct- 
nation, and shrug their shoulders over ft, Ob! 
I have carefully provided against any catastrophe 
of that nature,” ’ 





a few moments. This engagement of yours never 
had my sanction, and never will have so long as 


| “You have hemmed me in,” she moaned. 
"© Oh! father, oh! my father, why were you % 
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careless of my happiness?” and, covering ber 
eyes, she wept aloud. 

But her sobs quickly ceased, and she lay back 
io her chalr supine and stil), Howell bent over 
her, a contemptaous look in his eyes; then he 
walked to the door, and called Julia, who quickly 
answered the summons, 

Well?” ahe seid, questioningly. “Am. I to 
congratulate you, Howell!” 

“ Nov yet; but go in to her. The fool has 
fainted,” and he strode downstairs, 

After that Hyacinth found life very hard. 
She was kept a close prieoner in her room, seeing 
no one through all the weary hours of her weary 
days but Jalia, 

The promise of a fire had not been falfilled, 
and, as the season was unusually severe, she 
was compelled to wrap herself in whatever 
sbawis she might Her food was. prison 
fare, and when night fell she sat many hours In 
the dark, antil in ber weakened condition she 
imagined all kinds of horrors, and peered {ato 
the corners with frightened eyes and fast-beating 


heart. 

“JT shall go mad!’’ she cried, one day, in her 
desperate fear, ‘‘I shall go mad,” 

“ You can easily end your misery,” Jalia said, 
iclly. “You have but to consent to marry 
Howell, and then you will be happy enough.” 

“T will not- break my word to Raphael,” sob- 
bing wildly ali the while. “I would rather die | 
Ah! it would be better for me if you would put 
me out of my anguish. Howell wants Uaven- 
dale—my death would give him that, Well, 
then, Lam a poor, weak girl, wholly fo his power, 
what ehould prevent him taking my life? Any 
ah pe be easier than such an existence as 


“Howell Is too wiee to risk any discovery, 
although I've no doubt ib would relieve him to 
know you were out of the way for ever,” 

“Jalia! Julia, are you a woman, and yed can- 
not feel pity for me? Oh! think of my help- 


less, friendless condition, and show me some’ 


compaesion |” and the nahappy girl flang her- 
eelf on ber knees before the hard-faced woman, 
whose heart was closed so utterly — her. 

“Tam with my brother in this thing, as in ail 
others, and I shall not fail him. And, pray, 
what hardship fs there in tog & young and 
handsome man? One who will look after your 
interests” 

“Because they are identical with his own,” 
With sudden bitterness. “Ob! you reason wel), 
cousin Julla, but you fail to convince me,” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Week followed week, and it was now near the 
close of November, and Hyaciuth’s lot grew daily 
worse. Julia was her most constant companion 
and gaoler, for she waa not allowed to leave her 
room, and the confinement was telling upon her 


y: 
She was very’wan and weak, had lost all her 
. little ateck of courage, and, in most things, was 
os child in the hands of her unscrupulous re- 
atives. 

_One day Howell entered her apartment, and, 
bidding his sister leave him alone with Hyacinth, 
clored aud locked the door behind her. Then he 
turned to the shrinking, shivering girl, 

“ Now, Hyacinth, we have had quite enough of 
this foolish and tieeless obstinacy. I have given 
you ample time for reflection, and my patience 
is altegether exhausted. Once more, will you 
marry me?” 

“Once more I eay no,” trying to sppear brave 
mors 

you will sing another song presently,” 
he answered, , when I place the alter- 
native before you. I don’t want to proceed to 


extreme measures, but will force me to do so: 


unless you are reasonable.” 
He waited to bear the effect of his words, but 
her face was averted, and she would not speak ; 





soon as the ceremony is over wo will run down to 
Cavendale, and see what Improvements can be 
made on the estate, I intend building——” 

Hyacinth broke out into a eudden paseion. 

* We wili not be married |’ she cried, fiercely. 
" If you force me togo to the altar with you I 
will throw myself on the mercy of the clergyman. 
He dare nob perform the ceremony sgainst my 
will!” 

Howell met her glance with an evil eneer. 

" Of course you will please yourself, but you 
would be wise tosubmitto my will. Sib down, 
and I will acquaint you with a few facts of which 
you are yet ignorant.” 

Mechanically she obeyed bim, and he went on, 


harshly ,-— 

“ As I told you once before, the Pouncefort 
people are impressed with the bellef that you are 
a ‘natural’; they greatly commend the care and 
consideration with which we treat you. No one 
is more impressed with our goodness than Mr, 
Chapman, our most worthy vicar. He knows I 
intend making you my wile, aud attributes this 
partly to the «fect your beauty has had upon mo, 
partly to ambition, Have I made myself clear so 
far? Well, if you consent to my a&rravgement 
we ehall be in thie house, and leave at 
night for Cavendale ; if nob” (and his face was so 
dark she thought he would strike her) —-*‘ if not, I 
shal! make use of your supposed idiotcy. I shall 
place you in a d prey asylum for * incurables,’” 

“ You would not be so inhuman!” she cried, 
{fn a sudden access of fear. ‘‘ I have wronged you 
fn nowsy! Iam willing to give you all I 
have !” 

* So long as you live I cannot touch a farthing 
beyond the amount allowed for your malatenance, 
Ishould derive no benefit from your incarcera- 
tion ; but, at least, I should have my revenge 
upon you for thwarting ali my plans. I give you 
until to-night to consider your answer,” and 
without further speech he unlocked the door and 
passed ont, 

All day long the unhappy girl lay upon her bed 
with hidden face, sobbing and writhing in her 
avguish ; prayivg wildly for help, but no help 
came, and at night the persecutor came again. 
Hyacinth was sitting wrapped in a crimeon shawl, 
and the awful pallor of her face,the piteous en. 
treaty in her eyes, would have touched any heart 
but Howell's to com 

He glanced at her wan features with strongest 
disfavour. 

“I have come for your answer,” harshly, for 
there was now no need for further pretence, 

She fell on her knees before him weeping 
wildly, crying to him to have mercy on her, 
tmploriog him to let her go back to those who 
loved her. 

He lifted her roughly, and, holdivg her wrist 
in a strong gr , compelled her to confront him. 

“ Choose,” he sald, brutally. ‘Shall it be 

or the asylum }” 

“Yamin your power ; I cannot help myself. 
I—I will marry you,” and swaying forward she 
fell at his feet, for the time mercifully un- 


conacioua, 

Howell looked down at the slim, piteous figure 
contemptuously. 
~ The weak fool!” he said to bimeelf; and 
then went out, leaving Hyacinth alone. 

‘When she recovered Julia was with her. 
There was a hateful look of triamph In her nar- 
row, light eyes, a satisfied smfle aboud the thin, 
cruel mouth, 


m 

**So you have given In!” che said, gloating 
over her cousin’s too evident misery, 

" Heaven help and forgive me, I have!” and 
she hid her face in her arms, moaning like one in 
mortal pain. 

“To-morrow I will choose your wedding- dress; 
the ceremony wil! take place In a fortnight.” 

Too miserable for speech, Hyacinth sat with 
her head upon her arms, wondering dully why she 
could not die ; what this crue! psfa at her heart 
meant if nod death. 

She was thoroughly cowed, and too wretched 
to think of anything but her misery; but she 
was not strong enovgh to take her own life, or to 
attempt any violence towards those who had so 
wronged her, ; 

To all the years of her after life she could 





teli how the next fourteen days passed, She eub- 
mitted herself to Julia’s haude, watched the 
gradual completion of her bridal dress with 
heavy, tearlees eyes ; ate, slept, or walked ae she 
was bidden, 

Even.at night she was not alone, for Julia 
shared her room now, #0 that she could not In- 
dulge In the bitter luxury of fruitless tears, | 

Stowly the hours dragged on, and she counted 
each one as It went, and whispered to her heart 
she was one step nearer her doom, one further 
from Raphael. 

But she made no moan, no outery ; she bad 
got beyond either, and was resigned in a terrible 
way to her cruel fate. 

At last the bridal morning came, Julia dressed 
her, and commented volubly on her pallor and 
wanness ; then when ihe last button bad been 
fastened, and all adjusted to Miss Bode’s satisfac- 
tion, she led Hyacinth down to the breakfast- 
room where Mr, Chapman and Howell were 
aweiting them. 

Even in that supreme moment of avgnfsh she 
noticed the look of pity on the clergyman’s face, 
and whilstone might draw breath she thought 
of crying out the whole truth to him, and asking 
his protection. 

But fear prevailed, and she was so terribly 
ignorant «f Eng'ish law that she did nob know 
to what length Howell could carry his authority. 

So she stood up beside him, surely the palest, 
unhappiest bride who had ever plighted her 
troth. 

She was a mere machine In her cousin's hands, 
speaking and moving only when a sign from Julia 
warned her to do so, 

The ceremony was soon ended, Mr. Chapman 
had shaken hands with her, and called her by her 
new hame ! Howell (for form’s sake) had conde- 
seended to kiss her brow, and the servants also 
had been called fu {also for form’s sake) to con- 
gratulate her, 

Then the clergyman took his leave; the 
servants shook their heads and muttered,— 

"Poor thing, there was no doubt she was 
*dafa!’” 

She heard them, and although she fel how 
imperative it was for her to maintain her calm- 
ness, she burst into a long, wild’ fit of laughter. 

Howell took her by the arm, and led her up to 
her room. 

“Silence !” he said, when once he had clored 
the door ; ‘silence, you fool, or I will place you 
in wafe custody yet!” 

She lifted her eyes to hie fu mad fear; then 
she orled out,— 

** Do with me what yon will; to-day I have no 
care for myself. Lammad! Oh, Heaven, kam 
mad with my woe!” 

He leaned towards her, and throwing an arm 
about her, held her fast, whilst he looked into her 
face with a cruel, threatening look, which bad 
always had power to scare her {nto obedience, 

But she did not heed ib now; her eyes were 
riveted upon a purse which was plainly vieible 
in one of the pockets In the skirt of his coat, 

Swift as lightning, and stealthily as a practised 
pickpocket she had drawn ft out, and secreted it 
under the folds of her dress; then she sald, 
slowly and dully, — 

“Let me alone, and I will be quiet. Oh, I 
promise you I will be no further trouble to 

‘ou 


He had so poor an opinion of her courage that 
he did not suppose for an instant she would 
attempt escape, or thwart him lv any way, sohe 
released her, and went down to Julia. 

The table was spread with unwonted luxuries, 
and for once there wae good wine, and plenty of 
fo; bub nelther brother nor sister invited the 
pale young bride to eit down with them, 
Perhape they dreaded the sight of that sad, wan 
face ; it would have been as a death's head at 
thelr feast. 

Howell Bede was an abstemious man as a rule, 
but to-day he was so elated by his success that 
he drank freely, so freely indeed that Jalia told 
him, with a Jaugh, that he would nob ree Oaven- 
dale that night 

Meanwhile, in her own room, Hyecinth stood, 
Howell’s purse In her hand. How she dreaded 
lest he should discover his loss, and rouge the 
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but one thought in 
thongbt of secape, bub one word in her heart, 
and that was “Ni 3” aud but for this stolen 


savagely. ‘It makes a fellow feel nervous but 


through all her 
“T will never live with him!" she sald, "I 
dara net! I dare not!” and with born 


of what she should say to Raphael, how explain 
to hie: all that had passed, 
Thea she sank by the roadside, her 


her to Howell, and that now she could never be 


ging to her lover. 

at her imminent danger urged her on: she 
would never rest agnin until she reached the home 
of her childhood ; and she remembered the route 
so clearly that she eald,— 

“ Surely I shall escape him. If he follows {t 
will be but slowly, and perhaps now he has 
secured my fortune he will let me go free |” 

She did not know what she ehonld do when 
she reached Naples; she had a vague idea that 
she should enter a convent. 

“There,” she sald to her sad hears, '‘I shall 
be safe ; he will not dare to take me away from 
a haly place!” 

Three hours after she left Pouncefort Lodge 
her bridegroom ran upstairs to her room. He 
was excited, and Inclined to be hilarious ; but 
when he found the bird had flown his wrath knew 
no bounds, 

Still later he discovered hie los, and raved like 
a lonatic ; and whilst Jalia tumbled a few articles 
into his portmanteau, he sald,— 

‘YT am going straight on to Naples. There fe 
no other place she would go to,” 

" And what will she do there? Raphael Este 
is cut off from her for ever.” 

“Just sow she is mad with grief; and as she 
might make things very rough for us I must 
follow at once, snd bring her back! By Jove! 
when she is In my power she shall understand 
what it is to offend her ‘lord and mester!’” 

Julla laughed. 

“She bas more darlvog than we believed. We 
ought to bave remembered that ‘ still waters ran 
deep !’" : 


CHAPTER V. 


Hyaorm1a performed the journey from Eagland 
to Naples without any mishap; but her beauty 
and her singular timfdity attracted much atten- 
tion, aud were of great service to Howell in his 
search for her. 

Little did the poor girl imegine that he was 
never far behind her, that he followed In her track 
with the pertinacious ferocity of a sleuth-bound. 

She only felt she was going home, she only 





knew that every took her nearer to those 
who loved and w: protect her. 

It wee quite dark when she reached San 
Giovanni a Tedaccio, which iss small town about 
half-an-bour’s journey from Naples; bat she 
would not rest there, 

“To-night,” she said, “I shall be with my 
dear ones!” 

Aud her heart beat heavily with vhe rapture of 
that thought, her colour came and went fitfully, 
and her happiness gave her back some of the lost 
bloom of her youth. 

At leet ber journey was over, and she trod the 
old familiar Neapolitan streets, careless of the 
curfous or adm giances cast at her, She 
could not picture her old home in any 
respect ; she did not Imagine it as Inhabited by 
avy other family. 

Rather she believed she shou!d find the lights 
burning, the old familiar articles of furniture each 
oa apace familiar faces to welcome 


Now she bad left Naples bebind and trod the 
quiet, unfrequented road leading to the orangs 
and citron grovee, where in days she had 
lingered with Raphael. 

Already, under the pale light of the newly- 
risen moon, she caught glimpses of the terrets 
and spires, hints of statuary and fountains, which 
she had known from childhapd. 

But when she drew nearer and crossed the 
neglected gardens her heart sank, and hope died 
within her, 

Oh, how deserted ft all was! Not a light fn 
all the windows! not a voice to welcome her! 
not a hand to clasp hers | 

She went to the hall-door, and found it un- 
locked ; so, entering, she made her way, by the 
light of the moon, to the room where she had 
been wont to sit dreaming throughout the golden 
hours of sunny mornings. 

What achange she found there! Every article 
of furniture had been removed, and her footsteps 
sounded on the marble floor with unnatural dis- 
tinctnees. 

She was growin Ansigwe but still persevered 
{no her tour through the deserted rooms. 

All were bare ; not even a curtain had been 
left ; and she began to wonder if Howell Bede 
had disposed of all her “household gods,” and 
pocketed the 

As this wae precisely what he had done, her 
thought did him no Injustice. 

Wearled at last, she tat down In one of the 
open windows, and gave herself up to sad and 
fruitless dream{nge. 

She had taken off her hat, and her beautiful 
halr fell all about her face, which gleamed white 
and pure as any saint's, In the level beams of the 
moon. 

Suddenly a sound broke the unnatural still- 
ness. She started up in fear, and stood with one 
hand pressed upon her breast, Incapable slike of 
speech or motion. 

Footsteps croseed the hall, a light glimmered 
pslely in the long 3 then dimly she dis- 
cerned a man’s re, and fn one passionate 
moment of rapture knew {tb was Raphael, and 
called him softly by name. 

He held hia light high, and peered through the 
shadows at the tall figure of the girl, with her 
wonderful hair floating about her, and he almost 
believed this to be an optical delusion, How 
could she have reached-here alone t 

He went nearer, and again she spoke his 
name, 

* Raphael, it fe I—Hyacinth! I have ran 
away from home |” 

She stretched out her hands to him entreat- 
ingly ; and then he knew that she was in very 
truth his beloved one, the girl whom he had long 
since condemned as false to him and all her 
vows, 

He threw his arms about her. 

** My darling ! my darling ! we will never part 
again!” and rained mad kisses on the sweet, pale 
lips and cheeks, 

She shuddered out of his clasp. 

* You must never speak to me again In that 
way, Raphael. See—oh, my desr, see |—what a 
ncuher thap haeeniiowe tebeeen ant” and, as 





“Speak to me, Raphael !” she pleaded brokenly, 
“ Say you do not blame me !” 

He caught her to his heart, and groan burst 
from him, 

“Great Heavens ! that such a thing should be | 
Love, oh, love, what shall we do! How can 
we bear to live apart, loving as we do? It were 
= lg his life—nay, it were commendable, 
rat ” 

Hyacinth waa frightened 
voice, and clung to him, entreating him to do 
nothing rashly ; praying him, for her sake, and 
the sake of his honour, to leave her husband un- 
molested, 

**T do not ask you to avenge my " she 
sald; “I only ask for peace, Poy 2 all 
between us Is over, since I am as one dead to you, 
I will eee you no more after to-night; but al! 
my love will go with you through all your woys, 
and I shall pray that your life may be happier 
than mine! Oh!” breaking into sudden passion, 
**if only I had consented to prayer! Ii 

phaal, Rs 


could put his love, But he stond ft well, although 
his breath came hard and fast, and his face was 
set and white, as though in death. He put her 
from him lest the touch of her clinging hands 
should unman him, and force him to words 
that would be an Insult toher and a disgrace to 
him. 


esid ; and she 
“ Yor your own sake you must be very careful of 
your reputation, What shall I do for you!” 


out suddenly— “~ * 
* And in what can my mother help you ?” 
“E have ohn of that!” drearily, ‘I 


and 


wa 
sor 
Too 


tur 
to 


- to] 


die: 
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and he tried always to remember she was 


another man’s wife, 

Let us. be "he sald, gently. ‘Ib is 
getting late, it would be wiser not to rouse 
the houeehold, Perhaps we can ged you safely 
away to night, The Abbess at San Gloyanni s 
Teduccio is a friend of my mother’s, 
and will do much fur her. We will take you 
over there at once if my mother approves.” 

He drew her hand within his arm, and led her 
towards the door, and as she lifted her heavy, 
rad eyes, she saw her husband standing there 
glowering at 

She uttered @ shrill shriek and threw herself 
op Rephael’s breast, crylog madly— 

“Saveme! Ob, Raphael! eave me! Kill 
me rather than give me back to bim |” 


Tne Italian himeelf gently from 
the clingiog girl, advanced to meet his 
enemy. 


Howell was no coward, and at once placed him- 
self In an attitude of defence, Then he called 
w be we ees ee og oe such 
a vile epithet to name sprang 
forward, hie eyes ablane with hate and rage, and 
struck him sucha blow that he stag back- 
wards and seemed about to fall. 

Bat if the Itallan was the most agile, Howell 
had far more strength and weight, and quickly 
recovering himself he flang himself upon his foe, 
and struck him upon the head with a blow that 
might almost have felled an ox. 

Without a word or a Raphael threw up 
his arms; there was the sound of a sickening 
thud upon the marble floor, and then the grey 
and white stone was stained with a tiny stream 
of blood. 

With a wild and bitter ery Hyacinth flang her- 


4 


self down her lover, imploring him to 
epeak, wailfog that he was dead, and had died 
for her sake, 


Then she was lifted forcibly, and borne away 
swoontog, and not knowing if the heart that had 
> a wee Sigh -woehong Bite, becoust 

m the ate, ng 
alarmed at her son’s prolonged absence, sent ser- 
vants in search of him ; and one of them, know- 
ing his fgvourite haunt, wend to the old castle, 
and found his master lying ail ailent and bloody 
on the floor of Hyacinth’s favourite room. 

He at once procured assistance, and Raphael 
was carried home by sympathetic friends and 
sorrowing servants, and there in a darkened 
room he fought his way back to life. 

But long before consciousness and strength re- 
turned to him, Hyacinth had been eplrited away 
to Fogland, and the Signora had been powerless 

' to belp her, not kno of her appeal, or of that 
dicastrous interview with her son. 


(Oontinued on page 449 ) 
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CHAPTER XL 


Paula Génsruy sat looking at the woman, her 
eyes dilated, her face slowly paling. 

What was the sin this woman had committed, 
which nee sworn never to reveal? Had she 
done right 
— ga euch ® promise! Paula 

"I will break right Into the thread of m 
story,” the woman began, sobbing softly. “Is 

in 


one of the manaions in Mayfair. The 
family consisted of a proud old banker, his wife, 
and a ter— Mignon. 

To say the girl was beautiful but faintly 
deserlbes what was like, She 


"She looked then so much like you do now, 
miss, despite your blue eyes and golden curls, 
that no wonder a cry broke from my Mps when 
my eyes first fell on you. 

“You may be sure she was the very treasure 
of her parents’ hearts, and they planned for her 
the grandest kind of a marriage. Why, they 
thought if she went over to America she would 
marry @ millionaire, and even a milllonaire would 
not be half good enovgh for her. 

“Bat Miss Mignon would nob go over to 
America, she said she was afraid of water. 
“Then they looked for a wealthy suitor here 
for her ; bat Miss Mignon herself was more than 
indifferent to their plans. I, and I of al! the 
people in the world, could have told them why— 
she loved a clerk fn her father’s bank—a hand- 
some, noble young fellow, who wae struggling to 
eke out an existence on a hundred a year. And 
he, poor fellow, fairly adored the ground Miss 
Mignon walked on. 

“Matters went on smoothly enough until 
another lover came upon the scene, He had 
more gold than he could- count, and the old 
banker and his wife settled i: that he should be 
Miss Miguon’s husband, whether she would or 
not, 

‘She wept and entreated, but it was of no 
avail, The old banker pooh-poohed at the idea 
of love, 

“Tt ts wealth which should be considered 
when an alliance is made,’ he declared. 

‘I married and went away from them, I 
came to my own home—thie cottage—with my 
young husband. 

“J shall never forgeh what happened one 
stormy sight a few months after. 

“TI was sitting aloue in the best room, when I 
heard a low tapplog at the window-pane I 
looked around with a atari, and caw Miss 
Mignon’s face, all wild and white, prezsed close 
agaloet the giase. 

“T was on my feet ip an instant, and flew and 
opened the door, I couldn’t trust my own eyes, 
I was sure it was a vision that I had seen. 

“* Miss Mignon |’ | called, sharply. 

"Yes, Kate, itis I,’ answered a very piteous 
voice, and Miss Mignon, all cold and wet, crept 


up to me. 

"TI took her cold Httle hands and drew her 
into the room and up to the fire, where the 
cheery kettle huvg over the coals, singing lazily. 

“' What in Heaven's name brought a great 
lady like you to my humble roof, alone, on foot, 
and in this terrible storm?’ I cried in amaze- 
ment, making haste to unfasten the long, drip- 
ping cloak she wore; bub when ip fell to her 
feet, the words I was about to utter died on my 
lips with 2 gasp. Icould only whisper, in awful 
terror; ‘ Miss Mignon!’ 

“As you love me, be kind to me!’ she 
‘I will tell you 


youi—just three months 
after he wae stricken with the fever and died, 
I—I did not know {t until he was buried almost 
a week, and all this time they were urging me 
to another, 
reine! f not tell my father that I was ab 
that moment a widowed bride, with the heart in 
my bosom rent with grief, for in bis rage he 
would have struck me dead at his feet. 
“ ¢They gave cut that I was betrothed to him, 
set the day for the marriage, and send 
t the cards, and J realised !t all, dumb with 
and amazement. Bub at lash I grew 
I did not care what they did with 
Oh, Kate, I did not care if they killed me. 
heart in my bosom had turned to stone, 
‘ At last the wed -eve drew around, and 
while the guests were ing merry below, I fied 
in these garments, which I took from my mald’s 


‘I hid myself for six weeks in a little village, 
Kate, I felt so. weak and ill that my 
heart craved to be with friends, I thought of 
you, and I came te you. I walked all the way, 
o money. Do nob leb my parents 

Iam here, Ob, Kate, seo! Iam on my 
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know 
knees begging you to let them know.’ 
“The poor,-bereaved young wife was under 


thie roof for seven long weeks, and here her 
child was born ; bat as its life was ushered in, 
her own ebbed slowly ous, 

** On her death-bed she sent for her father and 
told him all, His grief wae great, and the shock 
of ft killed her mother, 

“* Kate,’ sald the old banker, placing ihe 
child in my arms, ‘you must keep Mignon’s 
litele child for me, You shall be well paid for 
it, Never let the world know of this terrible 
affair. Even when the child grows up sho musi 
not know that she is kith and kin of mince. She 
has every look of her father about her— his eyos 
and fair hair, I should detest her for that, for 
never this side of heaven will [ forgive the man 
who robbed me of my child, even though he 
lies In his grave.’ 

“I kept the child,” Kate Hammond went on, 
huskily, “and the remittances came regularly 
each month. 

*** The child is a godsend to us—a reguiar gold 
mine, Kate,” sald my husband ; and 1 thought 


80, too, 

“One day my husband fell from a scaffolding 
—he wos a painter—and the fall injured hie 
spine. ‘He will be a cripple for life,’ was tho 
verdict of the doctors. 

** What would we do if ib were not for tho 
money that child brings us, Kate!” he sobbed. 
*We would surely come to want—we would 
starve, I think.’ 

“Bat trouble never comes singly. In the 
midst of it all the child sickened and died. 

“And now, listen to the story of my’ein. 1 
dared not tell the old banker of the child's death, 
for from that moment the money we were receiving 
so regularly from him would cease, and we would 
have starved. I kept the terrible secret long 
years, and all these years the money came. 

“ Yesterday a letter came with the remittance, 
and I fell on my knees in terror when I read the 
written lines, 

“Toe letter stated that the old banker was 
coming next week to claim his granddaughter— 
he had repented of his long years of neglect— 
and would make reparation to poor Mignon’s 
child while it was yeb in his power, 

‘‘What am I to tell him when he comes! 
What will I say when he asks for the girl ? 

**The whole story will be sure to come out, 
and he will arrest my poor husband and me, and 
throw us Inte prison for taking money all these 
years under falee pretences, 

“He wil track us to the other end 
world to hunt us down, 

* When I looked upon your face and you told 
me you were homeless and friendless, and look- 
ing starvation in the facs if you falled to find 
work, a sudden inspiration came to me. Ib waa 
this: When the old banker comes let me bring 
you to him as his granddaughter. Think, girl! 
you have nothing to lose and everything to gain 
—wealth a princess might efivy, position as che 
great banker's heiress, jewels and laces that 
would purchase @ king's ransom, coaches and 
horses and ilveried servants—every wish gratified 
that money can control. Oh, think, gir!) dare 
you refuse it? I gain nothing by the arrange- 
ment—ycu have everything to gain, 

"It will never occur to him to doubt your 
identity for a sirgle instent when I present you 
to him, and then you look so much like poor 
Mignon did ab your age that he could not 
possibly have the slightest doubt, Now, whas 
do you say to my plan?’ she asked, hoarsely, 
breathlessly. 

"*T must think first,” murmured Paula, faintly. 
“My head reela—I—I—am bewildered.” 

"No wonder you are bewildered,’ declared 
“No poor girl in this wide 
world ever had such a chance of wealth offered hey 
before—and never will » while ‘ime laste, 
You are mad to ip a le she diy toatant 
of how many young girle in b 
would jump at the chance > ae from a 
working-girl, counting over carefully the peanies 
that each meal coste, to a great fine lady in sfilke 
and diamonds |” 

“You make my head reel,’ gasped Paula. 

* And no wonder,” repiied Kote Hammond. 
"Jt would make my head ree} too if anyone 
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suddenly opened out before my feet a path paved 
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with gold aud diamonds, I will give you until 
noon to think the matter over. You must give 
me your decision then.” 


CHAPTER XII, 


As Kate Hammond uttered these words she 
glided from the room, and Paula was left a prey 
to her own thoughts. 

Woalth or poverty—which should ft be? It 
almost seemed like a dream to her: the thought 
that she could decide such a question, She 
thought of the lovely girls she had so often 
envied lying back In thelr carriages, dressed fn 
their diamonds, alike, and velvets, while she 
tolled along the street to her work, that only 
brought her In fifteen shillings 3 week. 

It was madness to hesitate. The key to un- 
lock such a golden future would never be fo her 
hands but once in a iife-time——never but once! 

There was only one matter that troubled her ; 
ehe would have to give up Mildred—never look 
upon her face again—if she accepted thie golden 
trast ; for Mildred would never condone an evil, 
however slight, even if it purchased the gold of 
thé world, so great were her notions of honour 
and right and wrong 

At noon the next day Kate Hammond called 
upon the girl for her decision. 

“The temptation fz too strong,” murmured 
the girl, “1 cam not resist it,” 

: " Sayf* rather, the advantages,” suswered 
Tate, 

“When will he be here—the great banker, I 
menu?” Paula asked, suddenly. 

‘He may come at any moment,” was the 
reply. “I may have barely time to coach you as to 
the etory you must tell, which is simple enough : 
that you have lived here with me all your life, and 
that I have taken good care of you, and educated 
you, There fis only one thing that troubles me, 
and that is your clothes. You could never meet 
him in the dress you have on. I shall have to 
g2 out and buy you something at once—the 
prettiest ready-made gown that I can fiad that 
will be suitable to your youth and beauty.” 

Aud abe saw the girl’s eyes brighten and her 
cheeks flush at the worda, 

Fearing that the girl might by any chance 
change her mlad, Kate put her intention {nto 
execution at once, and Paula was arrayed not a 
moment too soon In a beautiful blue cashmere 
gown, with its soft floating blue ribbons at the 
throat, and a belt, for, looking from the window, 
they both saw a carriage drawn by a pair of 
maguificent fron-grey horses Cash up the road 
and. atop before the door. 

“Oh, what if he should ever discover the 
truth—that I am not his daughter's child!” 
gasped Paula, nervously, as she saw a grand, 
stately old gentleman descend from the vehiele, 

* How fa he ever to find out ?’’ demanded Kate, 
tesilly, “* When I bring you in and present you 
to him, he will never dream of doubsing my 
words.” 

* What was the name of his Mignon’s child 1” 
whispered the girl, nervously. ‘I—I should 
not know what name to respond to.” 

“You can give your own mame, Paula, if you 
Itke,” replied the woman, ‘for he does not know 
the name of his daughter's child, He gave it 
none, and we called it whatwe pleased. I named 
if Nelly, but always spoke of {t In my occasional 
letters to him as ‘ your granddaughter,’ fearing 
se simple a name as Nelly might be displeasin 
to him, he had euch lofty ideas. So if you tell 
him your name is Paula, he will nod dream of 
— any wonder over it—rest assured on that 
point,’ 

It was the most intensely thrilling moment of 
the girl’s life when Kate Hammond took her by 
the band and led her into the presence of the 
banker, 

He rose euddenly to his feet and advanced 
tremblingly to meet her as she entered, 

*‘ Mignon’s child!” he cried, tremulously, ae 
he clapsed her in his arms with great emotion, 
and then he drew back and looked at her earnestly. 
“You are as beautiful asa dream, my dear,” 
sighed ; “but you have little or none of your 





—" locks about you. Iam disappointed In 


Paula turned deathly pale. 

‘ at do they cali you!” he asked, sud- 
enly. 

“€ Paula—Mignon,” she responded, falteringly. 

** You shall take my name,” he said, quickly. 
“ You shall be called Paula Mignon Barton, The 
world may call you Paula if it likes and you like 
the name, but to me you shali be Mignon.” 

The girl bowed her beautiful golden head. 

“ Are you glad to see me, Paula!” he asked, 
wistiully. “Somehow you do not seem so. I 
am the only relative you have in the whole wide 
world, and somethiog tells me that you won't 
have me long,’’ he added, with a touch of pathos 
in his voice, 

“JT am more than giad, grand p.,” she faltered, 

tryfog to infuse warmth in her manner. 
i He turned away with a sigh trembling on his 
j Or My Mignon was ail warmth and love,” he 
said, sadly. .“ You must take after your father, 
and have his ways, child.” 

Paula grew terrified at hearing this, She had 
not been in his society five minutes, and yet a 
certain intuition had told him there was some- 
thing not quite right. Oh, what tf he ever 
found out what she had done! She felt sure bis 
anger would be terrible, and he would punish her 
to the fullest measure, She almost wished, 
despive the golden future, that she had not pro- 
mised to take this step, and she wondered 
vaguely what would come of ft. Ab, bad she 
but koown! Surely it was the strangest fate 
that ever befell a young girl. 

** Oome, my-dear,” sald the old man, tenderly, 
“make yourself ready to accompany me at 
once ;” and he wondered greatly that the girl 
betrayed so little emotion at parting from Kate 
Hammond, who had been almost a mother to her 
all these years, although Kate clung to her with 
lamentations, kisses, and tears, beggiog her to 
come and see her sometimes, that she might not 
lose altogether the aight of her bonny face. 

If Kate had been a born actrees, she could nob 
have played her part better, while Paula was so 
awkward at deceit. 

Kate watched the carriage whirl away with 
triamphant eyes, 

“Tne girl has saved me from a prison cell,” 
she muttered ; “for it would have meant that 
for me if stern old Barton had discovered that I 
had been taking the money all these years, and 
his Mignon’s child dead. Bat, for all the 
turn ehe has served me, does she think that I 
am going to land her, a perfect stranger to me, 
into the lap of luxury without recompense, and 
good recompense, too ? 

“T will wait until she gets fairly installed, and 
then, my fine young lady, we shall see whether 
you will care to provide handeomely—yes, hand- 
somely—for me, or be hurled from your bigh 
pedestal of splendour down into the depths of 

. It’s a poor rule that won't work 
th ways. This girl will be a gold mine to me, 
as the child was. 

At the very hour that Paula entered the life 
of splendour fate had mapped ont for her, poor 
Mildred was weeping silently over her loss ; but 
she hastily brushed away her tears as she heard 
Mrs. Morris's step outside the door, 

" Mildred, my dear,” she said, laying her hand 


‘lovingly on the girl's bead, Mtn is bere, 
would 


Have you any message that you like me to 
give him? Hele coming up the walk.” 

Mildred raised her eyes with a quick, startled 
glance—she always started violently when the 
name of Gregor Thorpe wat mentioned, 

“No,” she added, almost Inaudibly, after a 
few moments’ pause, ! 

The door of the m -room was pushed 
open, and Gregor Thorpe himeelf stood on the 
threshold. 

“You will pardon me for intruding,” he said 
io his deep musical voice ; “but the truth Is, I 
am off for a little journey this morning, and I 
am here to say good-bye to both of you.” 

‘A journey!” echoed Mrs, Morris. “ Why, 
how long do you expect to be gone, Gregor t” 

He looked at her gravely. He dared not tell 
her that he was going, perhaps, on a journey 








from which no traveller ever returns, This was 
the day of the duel. 

It had been postponed twice by Dadley, tint 
this time it was to take place without fail. He 
was going to face bie enemy, and the result 
ae ar vonage death for him. 

“How long do you expect to be gone, 
Gregor ¥” repeated Mrs. Morris, 9 

abut aged pony and it rtgtily os ever,” 
rep regor, trying to speak and un. 
concerned] 


y. 

Mildred turned deathly pale. The very thought 
that {s might be years ere she looked upon that 
handsome, noble face again brought to her tender 
heart a throb of the keenest angulsh, and it 

t with it @ cevelation that startled her, 
for she realised that life would not bs worth 
living if she were never to behold him sgaia, 

And she knew now that she loved him—loved 
him with all the strength of which such a pure, 
sweet nature is capable. She loved him so truly, 
so desply, if she could have died to save his life, 
she would gladiy have done so. 

Being thrown se much and so closely in con- 
tact with this handsome young man had ended 
fatally with poor Mildred. Her heart had gone 
out to him unasked. He never knew of euch a 
state of affairs. He had never encouraged her 
by word, act, or deed; but, for all that, she 
loved him with a love such as a girl like Mildred 
knows but once in a lifetime, 

Mrs, Morris had learned the girl's secret long 
before Mildred knew fs herself, and she felt a 
great pity for her, for she knew, with all her 
sweetness, all her gentleness, she was not the 
style of girl that Gregor Thorpe admired; and 
ashe had often wondered how it would end. 

She was nob sorry when she heard Gregor 
say he “‘ had come to bid them god-bye, for be 
was poing on a little journey.” 

** Tt is better so,” she thought to herself, “ Ab- 
sence may teach her to forget him.” 

* Good-bye, Mrs. Morris,” he said, trying to 
speak cheerily; then he turned to Mildred. 
“Good-bye, Mildred,” he said, extending his 
hand to her, 

She arose, took one step toward him, looking 
plteously into his face ; then, without a @ord of 
warning, fell face downward at bis feet fo a 
death-like swoon, 





CHAPTER XIII 


For a moment Mrs, Morris wae dumbfounded, 
She did nob know the news of Gregor Thorpe’s 
unex ‘departure would be such a shock to 
the girl, and the young man himself was far from 
guersing the cauee of her sudden swoon. 

He lifted her up tenderly fo his arms, and bore 
her to a couch, 

** Poor girl!'’ he said, compassfonately, “ how 
weak she fs still, Mrs. Morris |” 

"Yes," murmured the good woman, putting 
back the dark rings of hair from the girl's marble- 
white brow. “ I—I—wish she was well married, 
instead of having to go out to work for her living. 
She is one of those sweet, tender, clinging young 
girle who should have ‘a loving, kind young 
husband to care for her.” 

**T hope to Heaven that she will geb just such 
& one,” responded a heartily. 

Mrs, Morris at him keenly and caw 
that he was utterly unconscious of Mildred’s 
great attachment to himself, and she realised, 
too, by his words how indifferent he was to the 
girl, 

“Look to your charge, Mrs. Morris,” he said. 
'* First get her out of this swoon and make her 
comfortable, then I should like to have a little 
talk with you. I have somethifig to tell you. 
Will you come to the summer-house bo me?” 


’ ’ she answered, 
Bh picked up his hat and walked slowly from 


room. 

" Fate has destined Miss Mildred and Master 
Gregor for each other,” she mused, as she watched 
the tall, straight form as it disappeared among 
the trees, “I ought to be able to bring about 5 

between them—ay, I will if I can.” 

It was quite ten minutes ere Mildred showed 
any signs of returning consciousness, When she 


to 
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poss her eyes she fourd Mrs, Morris bending 
her, 
“ as he gone?” she asked, starting up with 
frightened dark eyes. 
“Do you mean Gregor!” asked Mrs, Morris, 


innocently. 

Mildred nodded, clutching her two little thin 
white hands closely together. 

“Ob,no! don’t anticipate that he intends 
going for at least a fortnight or so,” she dec'ared, 
* Ab least that fs what I understood him to say.” 

The girl breathed freer, and she bravely choked 
back the eob that was on her lips. Not for 
worlds would ehe have betrayed to her friend how 
much her answer ~~ for her. : 

He would not go for perhaps a fortnight or 
more, Mrs. Morris had sald. Why, then, should 
ehe thiok until the time came of the dark hour 
when she should look “her Jast on his face—the 
handsome fece that made the sunshine of the 
world for her, the only sunshine she had ever 
kuown in all her dreary young life t 

“Come, my dear,” said Mrs, Morris, sooth- 
ingly, “drink this herb tes,” and she pressed a 
cup to her lips, “twill make yousleep, You 
will come out of it refreshed. I want you to be 
ap and about, for I'am going to ask Mr. Gregor 
to stay to tea.” 

Mildred obediently drained the cup, anc a few 
moments later the heavy eyelids drooped over 
the dark, wistful eyes, and the | curling lashes 
lay against the white cheeks a af 
sik, She had drifted Into the mystic” 
dreams—thad mystic land where the rich and the 
poor may revel allke—the world with all its 
burden of cares and woes forgetting, by the 
world forgot, 

“ Now, then,” muttered Mes. Morris, turning 
away from the sleeping girl, “I will go down to 
the summer-houre and seé what Gregor wants of 
me.” 

She found him pacing restlessly up and down 
beneath the cedar-trees. 

“Twas almost afraid that I shonld have to 
leave without seeing you,” he said, nervously 
consulting his watch. “ I must be off almost 
directly,” 

"Way, Gregor,” exclatmed Mrs. Morris, eur- 
prisedly, I cannot think of letting you go until 
after supper, as we call it in ttifs humble little 
home of mine. Iam going to get you up just 
those little daintice such as I remember you used 
to like so well when you were a boy.” 

Gregor emiled faintly. 

“Perhaps that pleasure may be in store for 
me in the future,” he answered, slowly, * but 
Teannot accept on this occasion. I wish to con- 
- &dein you, my dear old nurse,” he sald, taking 
her hands in bis and leading her tos seat; “1 
have something to tell you.” 

: ileum etre were about totalk of . 
‘aneral, Gregor, very grave expression o 
gour face,” she returned, banterfogly. 

He looked at her thoughtfally. 

“ TI Is eald'a woman can never keep a secreb,” 
he said, slowly, 

“‘T can keep one,” declared Mrs, Morris, '‘ and 
no human power could make me divulge ft elther ! 
Even if I were on the rack it could not’be wrung 
from my lips!” ie 

“Tl am going to put your words to the test,” 
sald Gregor, . “Pcomiss me solemnly 
that you will not divulge what I am about to 
teveal to you.” 

“If 10 te your desire for me to promise, I give 
that promise freely, Gregor, even before I have 
heard what you have to say,” she answered, 
earnestly, 

He gratefally pressed the hands he held. 

‘You are nob to divulge what I am about to 
tell you to any Mving being!” he questioned, 
slowly, 

“ No,” she d. 

“Nor attempt to thwart me or urge me from 
Wr geet Meme emerge: mini afi 

you seb your m on an Ks 
Master Gregor, it is precious ttle good eee 
— say would do to make you change your 

“ You are * he replied, “When I am 
convinced that inte a duty to perform I never 
finch ; I accomplish it no matter what the end 
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may be. I might as well break at once into the 
subject which brings me here, Mrs, Morris, I am 
on the eve of fighting a duel with Dudley. It 
takes place at day-break to morrow morning, and 
I have a few requests I would like to make of you 
{n—in case I should— fall.” 

A great cry broke from Mrs. Morris's lips. 

“Ob, Master Gregor—oh, dear, dear Master 
Gregor,” she cried flioging herself on her knees 
before him and clingiog to him hysterically, 
“surely—oh, surely you don’t mean ft, Oh, I 

of you, do not doit. You know how it will 
—your cousin, Pierce Dadley, is the best shot 
fn the country.” 

His face paled a little, but he made no reply. 

**O4, Mr. Gregor !"’ she entreated, “ do let me 
try to dissuade you from so fatsl a step—let me 
plead with you op my kaees !’’ she sobbed, 

It would be quite useless,” he answered, de- 
terminedly, “I shall be on the epot at the 
sppointed hour if I live. No Thorpe was ever 
yet known to be a coward,” 

All fn vain she prayed to him with the greatest 
apguish and the bitterest tears. 

He bad been her charge when he was a fair- 
hatred little urchin. She had seen him grow up 
to strong, handsome manhood with the greatest 
abe reed how could she see him go to cer- 
tain unmoved } 

* “ You are not keeping your promire to me, Mrs. 
| Morris,” be said at th. “ You sgreed to 
make no démur to what I had to tell you. Never 


| Maat eh a Soa - your life 


or death, Mey Greg ed, wildly. 

‘That makes yout promise all the more sacred 
and binding,” he declared. ‘ You must listen to 
me if you would hear what I have to say.” 

Hor tears came so thick and fast she could not 
answer him. 

*“T am, as you know, all alone in the world. I 
have made my will in anticipation of—of the 
worst, and—I beg of you to listen, Mrs. Morris, 
I have provided well for you, my dear old tender- 
hearted nurse. The remainder of my fortune, 
wi has jast been left me by an old aunt, is 
to ally divided between Mildred and poor, 
hapless Pauls, if she is ever found,” and she 
noticed how his voice trembled as he uttered the 
name Paula. ‘Here {fs a letter containing all 
that I would say. I intended leaving {bin case 
I did nob see you. I must be off—my second 
must be this moment walting for me, ood- 
bye, dear old nurse! Say good-bye to Miss 
Mildred for me, and, if I never return, I say in 
the pathetic language of Dickens’ ‘ Steerforth,’ 
*When you think of me—if ever—always try to 
think of me kindly and at my best,’” 


He kissed her as he had been wont to do In his 
boyhood days, turned, and walked rapidly away. 
And for the first time in her life the poor old 
lady succumbed to the deadly faintness that 
crept over her, and she fell face downward in 
the long grass, and there she lay for -lopg hours 
until she was missed, and the little servant-mald, 
chancing to look in at the summer-house found 
ber 


It was Mildred’s turn now to minister to her 
friend ; but the simple restoratives proved un- 
availing, and a doctor was summoned. 

“A case of paralysis and apoplexy,’ was his 
decleton, “ brought on by some great mental 
shock. I msy be able to bring her out of this, 
but ten to one she will not regain the power of 
action or epeech for days ; ib would be almost a 
miracle if she did.” 

Mildred sat by her couch listening to this with 
the greatest of grief, afd she knew that Mrs. 
Morris heard and understood the awful import 
of his words from the look of terror that crossed 
her white face and shone in the eyes that were 
raised so pitifully to Mildred’s. 

All that night Mildred watched by her bedside, 
and the look fn the terrified eyes that followed 
her about the room constantly puzzled her, 

“Te there avything that you would like that I 
ean do for , dear Mca. Morris?” she mur- 
#1 know that you cannot speak, or even 
raise a finger in answer to my question, but I 
feel eure you hear and comprehend what I am 





saying. If there is something you wish me to 





do for you, look me straight in the face ; If there 
fs not, close your eyes.” 

The eyes seemed to fairly leap to meet her 
own gaze and hold it; and the eloquent look of 
pleading in them, mixed with sgony—even terror 
—purgled Mildred. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


"T worDer If it Is something aboot Mr,—Mr. 
Thorpe!” faltered Mildred, half aloud ; and at 
thie the eyes of the sufferer seemed to fairly 
burn with a strange light. 

“ Yes, It ty something about him, lam eure,” 
murmured Mildred. “But, oh! if I could only 
find out what Ib fa!” 

And the agovy that crept into the sufferer’s 
eyes as those words fell upon her ears can never 
be described, 

“Has he really gone?” whiepered Mildred at 
length, with a great start; but the eyes gazing 
so steadily iuto her own gave her no answer save 
that earnest, pitiful, steady stare. 

“Close your eyes and try—do try to sleep, 
dear Mcr. Morris,” said Mildred, carnestly. 
“You will be all right by to-morrow or next 


day.’ 
Aud, even though the agony fn the eyes look- 
fog into her own d to b h her not to 





do it, Mildred proceeded to force between her 
lips the few drops of liquid in the epoonfal of 
water which the doctor had prescribed to make 
her slesp, and the doze into which ehe fell lasted 
until nearly morning. Mildred watching patiently 
beside her’; then suddenly they flared wide open, 
with alook of horror {nu thelr depths agonising 
to behold, and looked into those of the giri bsnd- 
ing over her. 

*T think I will getp your favourite book, and 
try to read you into quiet repose,’ murmared 
Mildred. 

And then she remembered that the keys of 
the book-case were In the pocket of the dress 
Mrs. Morris had worn the day before, and which 
she had placed in the closet, 

Going to it, Mildred took out the keys, pulling 
out, as she did so. her handkerchie!, and with it, 
the letter which Gregor Thorpe had given to Mre. 
Morris, and, as she turned about, Mildred saw ib 
lylog at her feet, 

" Where did this come from, I wonder?” she 
exclaimed, surprisedly, stooplog and picking it 
up from the floor, for she had not observed [+ 
fall. “A sealed letter, and—and Ib {ts in Mr, 
Thorpe’s handwriting, too,” 

She brought ft quickly to the couch. 

‘I have just come across this lying on the 
floor,” she said, “I wonder if you care for me 
to break the seal and read {> to you?” she 
questioned, earnestly. 

There was no mistaking the glad light ia the 
eyes that fairly beamed into hers, 

Little dreaming what it would mean for her, 
Mildred broke the seal, Hor fingers trembled a 
little, but it was because the letter was from 
Gregor Thorpe, She would have liked to raise is 
to her lips and reverently kies it because fi had 
lain fn the hands of the man she loved, 

All unconscious of the blow she was to receive 
she opened it, and read as follows :— 


“Dear OLD Nursz,— 

‘*When you read this I may be no 
more, if Fate has so destined. At daylight on 
the morning of the twentieth, I shall meet my 
cousin, Pierce Dudley, in a duel in the woods at 
Highgate. If I itve I will come to you at once 
to aliay your anxiety, If I fsil, I herewith make 
provision for the distribation cf all of which I 
em at the present moment possessed. I have 
made my will aud placed it in the hands of the 
able lawyers Messrs, Thorne and Blake. I have 
bequeathed to you property and money to the 
amount of two thousand pounds. The balance 
and bulk of the fortune so lately left me wi!l be 
equally divided between the two young girls, 
Mildred and Paula Guratio, that the search for 
the latter may be vigorously prosecuted. 

** Good-bye, fond old nurse, who hae loved me 





20 well, Always belleve me grateful and appre- 
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Pa rn ket 6a 


AS GREGOR LEFT, THE POOR OLD LADY FELL FAINTING ON THE GRASS. 


clative of your devotion to me all these long 
years, 

“ Take the best of eare of poor little Mildred. 
Poor girl, my heart beats with such found 
ayimpathy for her. The last hope that I express 
on earth Ia the earnest wish that she may find 
her siater Paula. Tell Mildred of my fate very 
geatly when you have learned It. 

** One thing I would like to add In conclasion : 

“You will find in my breast-pocket a little 
worn glove—a young girl's glove—iet no one 
disturb it, but bury tb with me. 

“ Yours devotedly to the last, 
‘'Grecorn THORPS, 
“ To Mus, Morris.” 


Qulvering with intense excitement, Mildred 
read the letter through to the last word. 

Now she knew what had caused her dear old 
friend's paralytic etroke. She realised the awful 
foaxporh of the letter, and sunk beside Mre. 
Morris's couch with a wild, terrified cry. 

“Look!” she oried, shrilly, pointing in 
horror to the clock thet ticked alowly on the 
mantel, "1 wants scarcely an hour to daylight 
now. Oh, Heaven! ob, pitying Heaven! how 
cap I save him ?” 

Bat the mute lips of the white-faced woman 
lying back among the eushious had no answer for 
her. 


“Ob, I must save him if I can!” cried 
Mildred, starting to her feet with wild and bitter 
sobs ; “there may yet be time.” 

Calling Patty, the little servant-mald, and 
giving her minute instructions in regard to Mere. 
Morris’s medicive, Mildred caught up her hat 
and jecket. 

“I am going bo try to save hie life,” she sobbed, 

Mrs. Morris in a wild paroxysm of grief. 
‘I know you would want me to leave your bed- 
side for that. You are nod in such danger as he 
a Bn Syme: nenSbock at Saad acini 
w say to me: ‘Go—go!’” 

There was a sudden rush of tears to Mrs, 
Morrie’s eyes, and that gaved her life. 





All in an instant the pent-up cord of silence 
was broken by one great, mighty effort of will- 
power, and the gift of speech returned to her as 
quickly as it hac left her. 

“Gol oh, go quickly! for the love of Heaven, 
Mildred,” she gasped. ‘* You must find the place 
and stop the duel! Go, darling girl, and save 
Gregor! You will find some money In my purse ; 
take it, you mey need it, Get acab, quick!” 

A moment later Mildred was fairly fying from 
the house out {nto the street. 

" Where should she fiad a cab?” she asked 
herself, fearfully, realising that every moment 
that passed was intensely important to her. 

Ac that moment she heard the grateful sound 
of carrisge-wheels, and as she passed under the 
street-lamp she saw a vehicle coming slowly down 
the street. 

Mildred bailed the man. 

**] want someone to take me to Highgate 
quickly,” she said in a tremulous voice. 

“TI can take you, miss,” he anawered, “ but I 
noust charge you five shillings. I was just golng 
after a party of young men who are making merry 
after a ball ; but they can walt or geb someone 
else, I don't like the crowd too well, anyhow, if 
you'll pay me the same, I’m at your service.” 

“T shall be only too glad to pay you the five 
shillings,” returned Mildred, “but, ob, for the 
love of Heaven, drive quickly |” 

" What point at Highgate, ma'am?” he asked, 
springing to his box. 

**To the woods,” she answered ; and, seeing 
the look of amazement on his face, she went on 
quickly : *' There's a duel to be fought there at 
daylight, and I must stop it if it is within human 
power,” 

"Ob, I understand now!” returned the 
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S “Tt’a not far off,” he declared, whipping his 
Orees, 

It was a memorable ride to Mildred Garstin. 
The agony of a lifetime was compreseed into those 
moments, ‘ 

The carrisge seemed to fairly creep along, de- 
spite the lash which she could hear the driver 
applying so often. 

Saddenly she caw the faint grey streak in the 
eastern sky which heralds the ap of another 
dsy. Oh, ff the hand of Heaven would but stay 
the daylight for but half an hour! 

It was a terrible race agnines time. The driver 
held the reins with a band of 
stroke of his lash told upon the horses. Despite 
pram pena) up wens were creeping 

were ly fiy over 

re stay Amer boomy , and called to her : 

** Another turn in the road, miss, brings us to 
your destination.” 

‘ Fae hy vento aan Mildred, faintly, 
clasping hands tly together. 

The ring she wore oy her tender flesh, bui 
her excitement and grief were so intense she 
did not even feel the pain of It, 

It was broad daylight now. Her face was 
preased close against the window-pave, and her 
eyes were strained in the direction the cabman 
had indicated. 

At last she saw the woods and nearly fainted 
at the sight, 

Would she be in time !—oh, Heaven ! would 
she be in time |—or would she be too late f 


(To be continued.) - 
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OOLONEL CHESTER IS LEANING BACK IN HIS CHAIR, HOLDING BOTH HANDS TIGHTLY ON HIS HEART. * 


BROWN AS A BERRY. 


tor 
OHAPTER XXXYV, 


Dinaeriy Berry comes down the next morning 
she marobes straight into Co Chester's study, 
the room where he writes reads, and to 
ae usually retires when wishing for soli- 
. He fs seated by the window with a newspa 
in his hand, ik da bites enters, fn seek tee 
pestuous haste, he folds {0 up and lays {t smoothly 
ee pes looking at her with well ailmu- 


She rushes into the subject ab once, not having 
the power uor patience te work round to it by 
degrees, Naturally {mapulsive and very honest 
she finds it always difficult to dissemble ; and 
latterly there has been too much deceit, 

Colonel Chester, I will not be thruet upon 
any man against his will.” 

“My dear Berry |” he begins, in semi-fatherly 
remonstrancs ; but she cuts him short excitedly. 

You know what I mean, You know that 
Knald May cares no more for me than ——” 
Finish your sentence |” he requests, coldly, 
Than for any other woman with whom he 
might have been thrown im contact.” 


cost. Anything ie better than this loveless mar- 
[abe {nto whieh cireumatances are combining to 


On her feverish excitement—the consequence 
of & restless, sleepless night—Colonel Ohester’s 
(harp, metallia volee falls like drops of water 

“And If Ms, May ts not epris with you, may I 
ask 
om oa cree seeount he has visited my bupga- 





Instantly she sees the trap into which she bas 
fallen. 


“Ifthe ever cared for me at all, it is over 
now,” she prevaricates, in confusion. 

“If 1” he repeats after her, with a threatening 
emphasis—as terrible almost as that “if” in 
—— history which doomed a nobleman to 

t 

She hesitates, and finally with a woman's 
privilege of irrelevancy, changes her complaint. 

“ Ab least you need not have so precipitated 
matters,” she observes, in an injured tone. 

“ Tp is only natural that I should sympathise 
more with his eagerness than a maidens coy- 
ila, truss capes be 

‘He Is not eager, 
Berry, angrily. A 

"My dear child, you really must not bore me 
with rour lover’s quarrels,” he interrupts, with an 
affected yawn, 


i cn en at all.” 
“ Then jealousies, ra Fd the term. ~It 
comes to something of sams thing,” 

"* Nothing of the sort. Iam merely protesting 
against the cruelty of giving me a husband whom 


not love me!” cries 


Ido not love, and who does not care for me.” 
"You do yourself snd him an injustice, I 
ad Colonel Chester, gravely. 
“ How so?” she questioned, hotly. 
* Let us talk it over y, Hf you please. In 
the first place, you not have forgotten, I 
daresay, that letter which it was my misfortune 


to intercept and read. It was a little over- 
strained, I thought, and—well—demonstrative we 
might call it, Leuppose; bat I do not constitute 
myself c on these subjects, Many things 
have progression since my own youth, and 
no doubt women are not behindhand fn the ad- 
vancement of their ideas. Only I hope you will 
not, in your superior large. mindedness, despise me 
prudishness 


for over: when I say that in my eyes 
nothing could have justified a note but a deep 
on your own side, and a perfecd trust 


man to whom you 


Berry {a silent, utterly crushed, and be proceeds 
with something of the delight a cat must feel 
in torturing s mouse—no pity for the fear thab 
is evident in the pretty, sparkling dark eyer, and 
pne admiration for the graceful bounds that are 

made in vain efforts to regain a lost freedom, 
interfering with the cruel sensuoueness of ite 
enjoyment. 

“Then, again, there was that meoting on the 
hill, Of course I am perfectly aware that women 
allow themselves greater latitude in their con- 
duct than was formerly perraissible, but I will 
not do you the wrong of supposing that you are 
so negligent in modesty as some, It was quite 
sufficient proof to me that you were honestly In 
love, when I saw you clasped in Ronald May's 
embrace,” 

Again the words, striking one by one with such 
horrible distinctness, seem to her distorted fancy 
like waterdrops falling on her head, and she 
remembers how she bas heard thab in some cases 
such a punishment is given to cure a temporary 
bont of madness, Does he think to tame 
her so} 

Scarcely knowing what she does she raises her 
hand, partly to rid herself of the fancied aunoy- 
ance, and partly to ward off that terrible feeling 
of shame which overwhelms her at having to 
listen to such words with no means of self- 
defence. 


He goes on remorselessly, — 

“You must remember, Berry, that others may 
have seen that sight, and if only to save your 
reputation from the calumny that would in such 
a case Instantly sesall it, you must not even 
atrive to free yourself from th!s engagement.” 

» But this she cannot bear, and breaks her long 
silence with 9 torrent of passionate, disconnected 


phrases, 

* Even admittiog all this to be true, have I not 
the option of altering my mind! Waa there 
never a case of fickleness before? Am I the first 
woman who has proved false! Has no other 





man in the whole wide) world ever jilted a giri, 
or, worse stil,'even cast away a wife? Is society 
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to receive a lesson in faithfulness at the expense 
of Ronald May’s happiness and mins #” 

She stops abruptly, aetonished at the effect of 
her own arguments, which, even to herself, have 
seemed miserably weak and incoherent. Colonel 
Chester fs leaning back in his chair gasping for 
breath, and holdiog both hands tightly on his 
heart. 

Is it a sudden attack, or has some stray shot 
of hera plerced a hole In his armour and gone 
home? She cannot even remember what she has 
ald. 

Mechanically she takes a glass of water from 
the table and offers {t to his lips, bub. he walves it 


impatiently aside, ; 
“Tt is nothing—nothing !” he. ejaculates; 
brokealy ; sud then,-with an 0. effort 
at self-control, he adds: “May I ask you to 
favour me with a clearer explanation of your 


meaning ? 

"T meant exactly what I said,” she returns, 
boldly, following up what she supposes Is her 
advantage. 

" And that was——!” he questions, politely. 

“That IT will not be the scapegoat for other 
people's sins! I will not marry Ronald May!” 

Directly she has spoken she repents, fearing 
what he may infer ; bub, realising her indiscretion 
even as she does, she is not prepared for the 
effect it hae on him. 

His face becomes livid in its hue, and his eyes, 
usually so cold and steelyy blaz: like fire. He 
had risen from his seat and gone close to her, the 
batter to enforce his worda, and now he grasps 
her vehemently by the wrist. 

"Ts thie an accusation my wife?” 

“Great Heaven®, no! How could you think 

She shrinks away from him in such terror that 
she nearly falls, and seeing that she is spesking 
truth, he relaxes his hold, one finger ata time, 
looking at her with a force of sight that seems 
to search into her very scul. 

“ You are sure }” he@fks, emphatically, 

“T am eure?’ she returns, faintly. 

He relapses then into his former indifferent 
demeanour and reseats himself, lifting up the 
newspsper from where it had fallen on the floor. 

“Forgive my violence. Of course you wil! 
easily understand my repugnance to allow even 
a breath of auspicion to rest upon my. wife’s fair 
fame.” 

He speaks very quietly, and Berry can scarcely 
believe in a transformation so swift and so entire. 
Which is fancy and which is fact, or is all a 
dream? And to what will she presently awake t 

“ You understand ?”’ he asks agaln, with gentle 
persistence, 

‘6 Yes, { understand.” 

Acd she does understand at laat; seeing now, 
as she never saw before what capabilities of evil 
are in the man ; how nothing would stand fn the 
way of his wrath when once {6 Is fairiy aroused, 
There must surely be Italian or Spanish blood in 
his veins—something of the spirit of the ancient 
vendetta, or the cruelty that Hived in the days 
when a matador fighting against a maddened buil, 
or @ gladiator’s hopeless struggle with even wilder 
animals were part of the savage amusement of 
the people, 

Yes, she understands; she knows that she is 
vo be sacrificed to a feeling of revenge, and that 
no straggling against her persecutor will avail, 
Colonel Cheater loves his wife too fondly to lightly 
cause her a moment's pain, but he has no pity 
for the girl he has chosen to euffer in her stead, 
It ia like fighting the alr to reslet his will. 

Then suddenly it flashes upon her as a forlorn 
hope, that she may purchase her own safety by 
appearing to imperil his, She will tax him with 
the meeting in the khud and elther prove a 
wrong done to Eve or her own suspicions an- 
founded, 

* Colonel Chester, who was that woman with 
you yesterday, who appeared to have a claim 
upon you, aud whose handkerchiefe sre marked 
with your crest and the name, Aline?” 

She has spoken courageously, but now that she 
has shot her bolt waits anxlouely for the result. 
Will he satisfy her curiosity, or deal out a-sum- 
mary punishmeng for her interference In his 
offalra? Estimating him so unscrupulous as she 





does, she would feel no surprise were he to fell 
her to the ground and effectually silence her for 
ever. 

For a moment he glares fiercely, augry at her 
audacity in thus questioning his actions, and at 
@ loss for a suitable reply. 

" Have you added eavesdropping to your other 
accomplishments t” be aske, with a satire 
to give himself time for thought. 

"That is no answer to my question,” she 
aye bravely, byt trembling all over at her own 


Dg. 

"IT hava yet to acknowledge your right to ask 
it, I have no intention of discussing with you 
episodes in my past life that. I have not eyse 

ght it expediens to. confide to Eve!” he| 
pena! with coldness that {s perfcetly 


co ; ; 

There.is at the same time s>mething in his 
tones which implies that she has stepped beyond | 
the bounds of womanly decorum in thus atri 
to pieces the veil be has deemed It advisable to 
draw over the deeds of bygone years, 

Berry, feeling the rebuke keenly, blushes crim- 
son and ventures to say no more, 

For ® moment neither speaks again, Berry's 
eyes are bent upon the fivor, and Colone) Chester, 
turniog over the leaves of his paper, seams as 
though only waiting for her departure to resume 
his parueal of it. : ha 

{will not intrude upon you longer,” she 
stammers at last, and makes: moveniént to leave 
the room, Bat he detains her with a gesture. 

‘One moment more, I»beg. The subject has 
not been such a pleasant one that either of us 
should wish to renew it, Let it be ended now 
and fozgotten,” 

‘As you will,” she murmurs, all power of 

ce gone, 

“A year or two hence when, you are Ronald 
May’s happy wife, you would not care to be 
reminded of all this,’ 

She shudders and is allent. 

"You are.cold, and apparently unwell. I must 
not detain you now. I only wished to assure you 
of my discretion,” 

Agaio she turns to go, and this time he does 
not hinder her, bub, rising, opqne the door to let 
her through. 

“You may rely vpo me,” he whispers, with 
@ malicious half smile, that happily she does not 
see, “ Everything shall be done to forward your 
interests,” 

Berry cannot answer ia the same hypocritical 
strain. She knows that her appeal has been in 
vain, and that she has done ber cauze only injury 
by it. She has sealed the fate she tried to avert. 

With a little stified moan she passes oud, feel- 
ing her way blindly, and stumbling as she goes in 
her eagerness to get beyond the sight’of those 
evil, mocking eyes, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Two. days later as Eve and Berry are on the 
Mall by the lake side they come suddenly upon 
Captain Carew. Eve is nearest to him in her 
jampan, and though he looks at her with admira- 
tion, no immediate recognition. follows. Then 
catching sight of the brown-visaged little maiden 
walking by her side, he knows who it is, but does 
not wonder that he did nob guess her identity at 


once, 

There fs little Iikeness between the graceful 
woman in her soft-hued draperies and filmy laces 
who is before him now, and the half.grown girl 
he remembers as Margaret's constant satellite. 
For there is no longer any doubt that by some 
atrange fatality he hay fallen in love with the 
sister of his former yiancée ; but unfortunate as 
he feels it, he does not hesitate to step forward 
with outstretched hand, and a smile that ts 
evidently forced, 

It Is not pleasant to recall those other days ; 
but although he was certainly to blame, he does 
not feel deserving of the cold stare with which 
Mrs. Chester effectually warns him away. 

She passes on, but Barry though flou him 
herself does not choose, that others shall do the 
same, and pitying his discomfiture stays behind a 
moment to let him speak, 


Heb. 18 , i859, 


“Miss Cardell, what have I done so mortally 
to offend you both!” he asks, in deep distress, 

‘It is because of Margaret,” she explains, fee}. 
ing that an explanation is due; and then, not 
waiting for anything more, follows her sister 
quickly and before Captain Carew recovers him. 
self both are out of eight, 

** You have no pride,” eays Eve, crossly, when 
Berry reaches her ‘ 

You baveno pity. Surely you might forgive 
a o¥ committed knows how long 


. “Twas not aware that time was aupposed to 

extenuate offenges,” returns Mrs, Chesver, coldly, 
© At least it may mitigate resentment,” fs the 

quick retort, 

+ Her sister looks at her keenly. What ts this 

fresh danger threatening her now? Has 


Lzepented of her anger and resolved to forgive 


ohn Carew’s faithlessness, foregoiug the revenge | 
so, Eve knows enough of human nature to 
suspect that it will not stop there; and if she 
refuses under these altered circumstances to marry 
Ronald, what will become of her? Remembering 
her last interview with her husband she shivers 
apprehensively, More than ever she fears bin 
now, and dreads arousing hie jealousy anew, 

“Barry, have you changed your mind?” she 
aske, timidly. 

“No, only there fs no occasion to heap con- 
tumely on injury.” 

© He injured ua first.” 

**— am not sure of that. I believe with 
Margaret that he could not have been icten. 
tionally falee. I cannot think him faithless nor 
untrue,” 

“ What ts the good of saylog all this now! In 
any case you know It Is to> late,” observes Eve, 
with a sidelong glance into her sister’s face to ves 
if possible how far the mischfef has gone or 
is intended to go. 

“Be comforted,” answers Berry, with quick 
bitterness. “I am contemplating no change In 
the programme, I assure you. Oaly now that 
there is a real obstacle between us, I cannot but 
see that the other was of no account. If I were 
free I would ask him for an explanation, and 
have no doubt as to the result.” 

" But you are not free.” 

“No. Why need you remind me of my 
chains 1” ‘ 

‘ Think you are absurdly melodramatic,’ 
declares Mrs. Chester, with an anaccountabie 
feeling of displeasure against her sister for 
despising what to her would be greatest gain. 

Atter this Berry maintains an injured slience, 

She goes straight to her room when they reach 
home, and prefers remaining there to joining her 
sister again with the chance of that hateful 
subject being renewed. 

And Eve, left alone, has taken ups novel and 
lost herself in {t so completely that it fs with an 
effort she. comes back to earth half-an-hour 
afterwards to find the bearer atanding by her 
side. She looks lstlessly at the card he fs pre- 
senting to her notice; but ab the name she sees 
starts into indignant life, 

* Captain Carew!” she ejaculates, “Tell him 
the door fs shut.” ; 

The man departs forthwith, showing no sur 
prise at the message. 

It fe a common enough excuse in a country 
where the heat often incapacitates one for re 
celving visitors, and even if a further reason 
were necessary, to-day the English mall goes 


out, 

But what does surprise bio, perhaps, is that 
this “ sahib” will not accept his dismissal from 
the door, and scribbling a few words on it hastily 
with a pencil, sende up a second card. His 
mistress, too, he notices, grows wrath as ebe reads 
what is written. : 

“ For the sake of old days and for Margare's 
sake, lev me speak to you if only for a moment. 

“ Salaam,” she says to the wondering servant, 
who for the first time eees this usually irrevocable 
sentence of exclusion reserved, 

She has risen from her seat, walting thus to 
receive him, and if Captain Carew had doubted 
her displeasure before, that doubt would bave 
been extinguished now. 





“To what am I indobted-——” she begins, 


be fa 
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haughtlly, and So seeing in his face by aor aang was a girl and he engaged do her | for the first time seeing what such a confession 


me like s criminal?” he cries, hotly, in bh 
excitement to be courteous. 
“Why do you ask? You know as well as J 


why Margaret died. 


blankly. . ; 

«You are not gélng to pretend that you hear 
of it now for the firet time?” 

“No; there is no reason for pretence, I saw 


7 Only tb was rather late to begin a correspon- 
as teat © o long,” she retorts, 


th sharp satire. ' 
win Did Margaret ex t to hear?” 
“Strange to say, she did,” 


“If I had but known!” 

"Would It oer b par arcane your re I 
confess I agreed you in thinking that sllence 
was more gracéefal ; it would have been difficult 
to put such vileness into words!” 

‘Captain Carew lays his hat and stick upon 
the table, and passes his hand slowly through 
his batr, 


" Vileness?” he repeats, with a bewildered 
alr. “ Do yow reallee what you say, and can 
you possibly mean it? Surely there is some 
mistake.” 

The fair face flashes angrily, and the slight 
ton S drawn up to its full height as she 
replies ; 

TT may be considered etiquette to ignore an 
injury like that; we women are supposed to 
suffer in ellence I know, Gab woes ante 4 werd, 
bat I, surely I may be allowed to show how I 
d you for what you did!” 

‘What have I done ?” he asks, desperately. 

"Need you inquire } Surely to affect ignorance 
la freeh instance of cowardice In you, and would 
be false delicacy In me.” 

“Upon my honour you hit hard,” he mutters 
beneath his breath. But she hears him, 

“Not harder than you deserve,” she retorts, 


mercilessly, 

“If vanity is euch a deadly sin, I am not the 
only sinner,” 

“ Vanity—what has vanity to do with it?” she 
questions, in ber turn amazed, 

“It was with no {l!-Intent,” he goes on, not 
heeding her remark. 

“Ido not understand you,” she replies. “It 
was nod the fault of a moment, Any tie during 
the next six months you might have written, 

‘repented, and been forgiven.” 

“Captain Cardell distinctly informed me that 
no letter written by me would be opened or read, 
Tn fact, he commanded absolute silence.” 

“What had my father to say to It!” she 
murmurs, uneasily; but some ct in her 
heart furnishes ber with the auswer she dreads, 
wee "ay — have not been entirely 

rom hi but what cruel 
scheming will be inion eet 

Unable to stand, she is forced to sink sgain 
foto her seat, and motions Captain Carew to 
take an opposite chair, 

*Sit down and teil me all about It,” she 
y= Sagas tremblingly awaits what he has to 


“Let me know first of what I am accused 
then I can make @ better defence.” 


f sorely tried, as after 

baa _ postman come dod always eo 

the dion or one year {b lasted so, and t 
"Eve, not 

chat I hea pth ed 

ove she gave?” she asks, quickly, in 

ment reverting to the oe bs he fad called ber 


“ Her heart was broken. Somehow I do not 
now you were to blame, but someone, 
someone fis answerable for her death.’’ 

He fs silent, gueseing now where the falsehood 
lies and unwilling to give her new pain. 

“Tell me all 0 it ?” she says egain, 

What ~ ean be effected by speaking of 
the past. If you will think me innocent of the 
falseners of which I am accused I shall be con- 
tent.” - 

“No, I would rather hear. Do not be afraid ; 
there fs not mach Illusion to be dispelled. Our 
father ever loved himself the best.” 

“He {s dead,” says Captain Carew, with an 
accent of unconscious reproof. 

“Bat ‘the evil that men do lives after them,’ 
and he has spoflt all our lives,” 

“TiAaten before you conderan ; it may not be so 
bad as you think. I will tell you everything 
from tie beginning, if you will listen.” 

She motions him to proceed, but cannot speak 
herself, she ts too overcome with anger and 
surprise, 

“Do you know how it was that I became en- 
gaged to Margaret?” he aeks, 

She shakes her head, 


“Tt was in consequence of a conversation that 
I accidentally overheard between her and you. 
You had evidently been questioning her why she 
would not listen to Sir Seymour Lumley’s suit, 
for just as [ came past you on my way to the 
house I heard her eay: ‘Becauze I love John 
Carew.’ So few words to work such a difference 
in our lives, were they not! Afver that I could 
not meet you, and, full of new and conflicting 
emotions, [ turned back again and went home.” 

“Ahi” exclaims Eve, and eays no - more, 
Much is explained now that puzzled her before, 
but she bas not heard all, 

“TI never loved your alster, It seems pre- 
sumption to say so, for she wae so beautful and 

js and with a loving sweetness of disposition 
have never seen excelled. But love ie not in 
our own hands. I admired her, I esteemed her, 
and even leved her for her love of me ; but it was 
not the love a man offers to the woman who is to 
be his wife, And yet I scarcely hesitated. Full of 
tude for her expressed affection for myself, 
felt I could only repay her for it with my life. 
I was sucha boy then, so awkward and unformed, 
80 unworthy of her in every way. The next 
m in fear and trembling, Jest I should 
have mistaken my own ears, lL asked her to be my 
wife, and she consented,” 

‘Tt was a difficult pars 1 had to play;” he 
goes on, as she makes no remark; ‘‘and I 
don’t think I should have succeeded In the deceit 
had you not both been too inexperienced to sus- 
pect. From the first Captain Oardell saw and 
seemed to resent it, and when I was going to 
_ he came to my rooms and taxed me with 


te 
TS that before you had said good-bye to 


“No, Ishould not have dared to seek her 
again afier what he sald, and the very nex? 
‘Gay the ship sailed, Can lever forget how he 
svecred ab what he called my insufferable con- 
ceit, and po bag Qaixoticisem, But it burt 
me most w affirmed that M hai 
Giscovered all, and was overwhelmed with shame 
and confusion. He declared she would never 
willingly look upon my face egain.”’ 

* Nota word of it Ia true!” breaks in Eve, ex- 
cltedly ; “Margaret loved you to the last, and 
th t that you loved her.” 

¥ what could be the object of such a cruel 
lie?” he asks, 

* Qan’t you guess? Don’t you know that you 
had a formidable rival in Sir Seymour—and his 
greater wealth /” 

“TI understand ; if I had only suspected {t 
before i” 

“Tt ts not easy to imagine such wickedness, 
Do you wonder that and I can feel so 
little at euch a father’s death |” 

“Ah! Berry. Mre. Chester, when may I see 





her and tell her all the truth!” 
“Is thet necessary!” questions Eve, quickly, 


might entail. 

“I think you will agree with me that it is, 
when I tell you that I love her, and wieh to 
make her my wife.” 

T'be words are simple and without any ex- 
pression of exaggerated feeling, but Eve kaows 
something of the straightforward character of 
the man, and does not doubt his earnestness, 

Eve knows he loves her elster truly, and that 
Berry loves him, Oan she dare to come between 
them, claiming the fulfilment of a promise given 
under such a different impression? Can shestill 
urge on this loveless marrisge with Ronald May 
for her own eafety’s sake? Were it not better 
she should confess all to her husband, and take 
upon herself the consequence of her own in- 
discretion? After all, it is only an indiscretion ; 
but then she knows that Colonel Chester would 
punish an indiscretion of such a nature as reverely 
as an actual sia. Must she brave his wrath ? 

Captain Oarew ls watching her anxiously, 

“You do not object to me us a husband fur 
your sister ?”’ he seks, in slight surprise. 

* Do you not know, have you not heard, that 
Berry is engeged #” 

** Great Heavens! No,” 

The words came out almost against her will, so 
violent a dread has she of her husband's avger, 
but in her heart she already repents them, seeing 
his despair. 

‘Who is it ?” he asks. 

"Mr, May !"’ she answers, 

The name conveys no idea to his mind. He 
has never met with Ronald nor even heard his 
name. : 

" He fs a subaltern {fn my husband's regiment,” 
she explains, 

* And has known herlong, of course ?” 

** Yea, it is some time since they firat met.” 

He rises to go. What can: it profit him to 
sbay, seeing that bis love fs lost to him for ever. 
Indeed, it would only add to his regret to see her 
now, when only a moment ago he felt so sure of 
his succese. 

“ Should I have had a chance if this misunder- 
standing had not been $” 

A moment's hesitation, of which he mistakes 
the cause, 

She is looking nervously at the door, as though 
dreading that someone, evidently unwelcome in 
gp. ete might enter there. 

"* Forgive me, I had no right to ask,” he con- 
tinues hastily. "It should be enough that I 
have no hope now.” 

‘©What ehall Isay to her?” acke Eve, half 
unconsclously, giving voice to the difficulty that 
is oppreesing her already in anticipation, 

“Whatever you think best, Only it would 
comfort me to know that I was acquitted in her 
thoughts.” 

“T will tell ber all if you wish.” 

"T leave it entirely to you.” 

He does not undersand her quite, and has no 
curlosity to inguire {nto her meaning, being so 
utterly subdued and despairing quite. He puts 
out his hand in farewell. 

“T have to thank you, Mrs, Chester, for your 
patient hearing of my etory.’’ 

© Ts {t not that I have to ask your pardon for 
the injustice we have unconsclousiy done to you 
all these years ?" she aske, sadly, thinking of the 
even greater injury that since then hes been 
infiicted on him. 

“The blame fs with the dead, let it rest ia 
peace,” he answers, gravely. 

Her face is buried in her hands, and though 
there is no sound of sobbing, the heaving of her 
shoulders shows that she fa in distress, 

Thinking it fs sympathy with him that causes 
ib, he stoops and lays his hand gently upon her 
head. 

“ Dear Mrs, Chester, donot grieve for me, I 
—I shall get over it in time, and—and I daresoy 
she would have refused me in any case.” 

She looks up quickly Into his face, 

** Do not lose hope. Perhaps ib may not be as 
you think, perhaps-—” 

Unable to put into words the possibility of her 
relenting und growing brave to suffer for her own 
sin, she stops suddenly and sighs. It ts a relief 





that he does nob seem to attach avy eerpecial 
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meaning to what she has said, taking it again as a 
general expression of sympathy. 

“No, no ; you ars very good, but I cannot de- 
ceive myself. I know it is all over now.” 

She does not answer save with a wistful glance, 
and after a moment's hesitation he deparis with 
only a sileat pressure of the hand. 

What was there, indeed, that ahe could have 
said, when what would have cleared up all bas 
been left unspoken. 


es 


OHAPTER XXXVII. 


Lone and wearisome Is the battle that wages 
between self and safety in Eve's mind, She 
cannot at once without hesitation dash to the 
ground that tissue of fabrications which has heen 
so carefully constructed, yet neither cau she re- 
concile it to her consclence to wilfully and with 
malice aforethought destroy her sister’s happl- 
neas, 

Taey have no mother, and Berry is so young. 
Will she, Mrs. Chester, be answerable for her 
future fate? She knows so well the quickeands 
and pitfalls that surround & marriage such as this 
would be. Has she not herself drank the bitter 
cup to the very dregs. 

She cannot plead ignorance in excuse should 
her alster's soul be required of her in the day of 
retribation, which will certainly come. Eve is 
no unbeliever—few women are—and the faith she 

is largely tlnged with fear. 

Hoping for no reward, she has a cowardly 
dread of the punishment that ise thundered ous 
from the pulpit in no vague threats Sunday after 
Sanday t2 the small station church. The 
doctilae of divine wrath there preached may 
possibly be of effech on the coarser feelings of 
the sol in deterring them from evil, but on 
the whole it is more calculated to cow than awe, 
Eve knows she ought to tell Berry what she has 
heard, even though aiterwards she should again 
throw herself upon her mercy, imploring her to 
consummate the sacrifice that is begun. 

That would be the moat feasible plan, the 
middie couree that always recommends itself to 
an undecided character ; but Eve has as little 
trust as hope, and fs afraid to risk everything on 
Berry's generosity, kaowing that, in a Lke case, 
she herself would nob be strong to endure for 
another what she cannot even bear herself. Sup- 
pose ali this sin and suffering ehould have been 
in vaio, the suffering intensified and the sin no 
whit lessened by the same! 

Mrs, Chester tnherits nothing of her father’s 
gambling spirit, and doggedly holds on to a pre- 
sent ill rather than teke her chance of a better 
state. She fe not intentionally false nor crue!, 
only weak and terribly afraid of the man that 
she bas married. A dozen times a day a nobler 
feeling prompts her to epeak out all she knows, 
and clear John Carew's character of the stein 
she herself has cast upon it, He bas trusted in 
her, and it seems such: unworthiness to betray 
where the confidence was so complete. 

Nearly a week paeses and atill she fe unde- 
cided, then something occurs to effectively weigh 
down the wavering balance, 

Tp happens that she has gone into what, for 
want of a better name and by virtne of its two 
or three second-rate shops, might be called the 
town ; and, for a wonder, she has also gone on 
foot. She le never fond of walking, and Colonel 
Chester pats it down to the usual Incompre- 
hensibliity of her sex that she has chosen a day 
like this for her perambulatioas, 

He says as much as she passes through the 

verandah and declines to accompany her when 
asked. . 
There has been no rain, bub the sum has kept 
behind the clouds all the morning, aud now 
there is that suppressed sensation cf thunder In 
the air which generally ushers in the storm. 

The convolvuli that have sprung up In such 
luxuriance during the rains, and covered a!i the 
more legitimate en flowers, are glowing in 


gard 
all the radiant hues which have gained for them 
the name of the morning glory. They are a 
little bewildered, perhaps, at the long vigil 
have kept, for Iodia withoub a sun is almost as 





much an anomaly as Heaven without happiness 
or hell with no heat, 

Bat there is every chance of thelr being pre- 
sently refreshed, for darker and darker grows the 
esky, and one of those bursts of heavy rain that 
comes at times like a god-send to strengthen the 
earth to bear the subsequent days of ceaseless 
ecorching sunshine, seems inevitable, 

With @ brilliant flash of lightning that set the 
Heavens all ablaze the storm breaks at last, and 
peal after peal of thunder rolls out on the heavy 
air. Then comes the rain, not drop by drop as 
at home, but in perpendicular sheets of wet that 
soak everythiog they touch and transform the 
ground beneath to numberless running streams of 
water, miniature cataracts and pools all forming 
in the twinkling of an eye, 

In the midet of {t all comes Mrs. Loe-Brooke, 
panting and breathiese. 

“ May I shelter for a moment, and dry myself if 
Ican? I am drenched,” she says, dolefully ; and 
taking the permission for granted begins divesting 
herself of ber gloves and the damp cloak that fs 
elinging limply round her shoulders, 

Colonel Ohester has risen bo receive her, and 
bide her welcome somewhat coldly. He would 
have excaped had he been able, bub ber advent 
was too sudden. 

Berry only nods, and murmuring a muttered 
* How d’ye do!” goes on stolidly with what she 
ie dolrg. Certain comestibles ranged In front 
on a camp-teble, snd a small tin stove before 
her, show that she fs making some of the sweet- 
meats, which, owing to the paucity of the 
country’s langusge, are known by the somewhat 
generis term of ** toffee,” 

“My wife is out. I hope she is not caught ia 
all this rain,” observes Colonel Cheater, uneasily, 
and turning round orders a servant to go a once 
with the jampan end some shawls to meet her. 

“Ob! a0, she is all right, I passed her jast 
as ip began ; they were sheltering and so absorbed 


in each other they did not see me ; so I did not 
like to Intrnde.” 
“She—they—-who do you mean, Mra Lee- 


Brooke ?” asks Berry, somewhat contemptuously, 

** Bow stupid fam! Did I not say that Mr. 
May was with Mrs. Chester ? You know, Colonel, 
I always did say he was a great admirer of your 
wife’s, but then everyone {s that, so you need not 
be jealous, Berry,” turning round to her with an 
arch azalle, 


Sudden allence follows on this remark. Colonel 
Chester {fs speechless with rage, and Berry bites 
her ipa with something that Is very like anger 
too. What possessed her to ack such a foolish 
question ? Wiil she uever learn wiedom, and why 
does this hateful woman come here te blurt out 
all she knows and make fresh mischief 1 

The servant to whom Oolone! Chester had given 
his orders Interrupts them then, asking which 
way he Ie to take, 

" Go to ——-” is the thundered out reply, and 
then, bethinking bimeelf of his zuest, inatead of 
the obnoxious word that is pearly spoken, he sub- 
stltates In a milder tene, ‘Go nowhere ab all. 
Your rolstress ig under shelter, and the rain is 
clearing now,” 

And although he has sald it only at random 
his prophecy proves true. In» moment, as it 
began, so it stops; not gradually decreasing in 
violence, but stayed in a moment, as though the 
clouds had with one accord withheld their 
moisture in obedience to a quick command, The 
sun burste through the mist thet has held ft 
back so long, and all nature, looking up Into his 


elig 

Only the convolvull, that a minute ago glowed 
like purple and crimson velvet stars, close their 
brilliant cups, and are glad to ‘sleep again till 
break of day. 

The drops are still falliog im short, quick 
showers from the over-burdened trees with every 
fresh gust of wind, when Eve comes quickly up 
the path, a hoge umbrella over her head to shiel 
her from the sup and demp alike, but her lovely 

u 





cating glamour of her lover's presence, she cannot 
directly relapse into her usual listless spathy, 
although the look that Colonel Cheater throw, 
upon her as ehe draws near is enough to frei zs 


“You were anxious about me, Alex! Yoy 
need not have been. I did not get web at all, 
thanks to dear Mother Gamp,” playfully flourich. 
ing the big umbrella aloft and then dropping it 
to take her visitor's proffered hand, 

“You were in pleasant company, no doubt,” 
says her husband, unable to reslat the sneer. 

‘* [—no—I was alone,” she answers, quickly ; 
startled into the untrath. 

A smothered gasp of horror from Berry’s lips, 
and a lightning glance from Colonel Caester's 
angry eyes, warn her of the mistake she has 


made, 

Before she can retract what she has said, 
Mre. Lse-Brooke’s ready tongue stops the mo. 
mentary gap In the conversation, 

“I saw you at the parese’s shop, Buying 
bridal finery I suppose? You and Mr. May 
were in close confabulation about some such 
mysteries,” 

Eve has grasped the situation now, and re. 


covers her compoeure, 
" By-the-bye, I did see Ronald for a moment, 
but he is one of the family almost, and does nor 


apology for not waiting to discuss with her what 
has occurred 


Berry ia, however, equally disinclined to talk 
about it. It isali too shamefal-—too humiliating 
to both. She almost looks forward to the time 
when she will escape from It all, even though it 
can only be as Ronald's wife. At least there 
will be an end to decelt then, and Ere will be 
delivered from thie ten ible temptation. 

Colonel Chester does not return that way; 
and presently afraid of the thought which idie- 
nees might engender, Berry goes back to ber 
toffee-making. 

Bhe fs on her Knees, trying by force or per- 
sunaion to winnow the smouldering charcos) into 
fiercer life, when, restiog for a moment from her 
exertions, she looks up and sees Mr. Blythe ad- 
vancing slowly iu her direction. 

He had tried to avoid this meeting, and te 
time his call when she would most probably be 
out, and there is a certale alr of injared inno- 
cence sbout him, as he bids ber stiffiy “ good 
evening,” that Berry Gods irresistibly amusing. 
Neither is she entirely at her ease. 

A lover is a lover, however little he may be 
appreciated, and the Hop. Spencer Blythe's 
appearance fe not the worst part about him. 
Anyone might be proud of having won his appro- 
bati 


on, 

He looks like a young Antinous, with the same 
mysterious saalenshate sodagaian th bis band- 
some, high-bred face, as he stands before ber in 
his loose, well-made cricketing fisonels; and it 
good looks were all that were needed to wins 
woman for a wife, he would not even now have 
reason for * 

Looking sbyly at him sideways, Berry sckvow- 
ledges bis attractions, and wonders neively ff he 
isv miserable at her loss. ‘ ere 

¥ as an enjoyment, a com 
a eb to murder as a ‘fice art,” observes 

. Blythe, trying to joke, but layghing very 55° 

comfortably as he epeake. 
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for industry. She laughs too, 
“Jt is very hot,” she seys, pushing the hair 


from ber face. 

“« Very,” he assents, and again ia allent. 
“We had a sharp shower just now,” remarks 
Berry, after a while, 

‘Yes. I euppore I ought to congratulate 


” fs the dolefully irrevelant reply. 
rn what? the chower 


“Oo your marriage,” 

“Ohi” 

“When fs It to be?” i 

“ Not for a long time. Never I hope. 

His blank stare shows her the solecism she has 
committed, and she hastens to retrieve it. 

“All women that, don’t they!” che aske, 
with affected t, 

“ they #” 

Some new idea Is evidently evolving {a his 
brain, and she waits tly till it is sufficiently 
matured for com tion, 


hopeless as he had eupposed, If she is not in 
jove with the man to whom she Is affianced—and 
certainly her manner does not tndicate a very 
ardent affectien—why should she not take him fn 


preference still ? 

Berry has the toffee into dishes, and 
send everything away by the servants, so that 
now they are alone. 

“I wonder ene, it will pinnae or 
burnt ; my culinary efforts are one or 
the pr dag I think ”—thoughtfally—* I think 


I should prefer {t anderdone.’ 
"Ob, yes, certainly,” says Mr, Blythe, not 
quite knowing to what be has agreed. His mind 


ls too fall of this great venture which is to 

decide all. 

“Mise Cardell, you knew [ loved you,” he 
ttack. 


heeins, a 

“I inferred as much,” demurely. 

“And I am very rich; my wile will have a 
asttlement as magnificent ac that of any duchess 
fn the land, and the Blythe diamonds are 
matchless, I am told. There are two or three 
estates and # town house, and the title, if you 
cared for that,” he goes cn heaping one induce- 
ment upon another until he gets quite hopeful, 
thinking no doubt ehe’d be “ daft to refuse the 
ryt EE but she is too 

‘or @ moment Berry is angry, but 
sorry for him to answer as she feels he deserves 
‘for the injustice he doses to her, aad, through 
her, all the sex. Sometimes, too, a little laughter 
is as efficacious as expreseed scorn in bringing a 
man to his right senses, 

She drops hin a mock, modest curtsey, and 
sings with pretty mitchisvoasness,— 


“ Oh syne ye're the Laird o’ MacDonald, 
A grest ane I ken ye maun be ; 
But how can a chieftan sae mighty as thon 
Wed wi’ a puir lassic like me!" 


But Mr, B'ythe Is not deficient in knowledge 
of the baliads of 


“You see that ended happily, Miss Cardell,” 
he finisher, wiatfally. 

“Everything does in books,” she returns, 
co 


“Theo I wish we were in « book.” 
would be one-sided, 


; 
5 





“Only bappiness and peace. It is not so very 
much to ask,” bitterly. 

“I think {t Includes every blessing under the 
sun,” he returns, with an unusual amount of 
earnestness In his languid, drawling voice, 

“ What nonsenre we are rege st breaks In 
Berry impatiently. ‘‘ Come in see Eve.” 

“ Not now, thank you. I am nob In a fit state 
for general society, I sm disappointed and 
wrath with myeelf and fate—altogether a bear 
with a very sore paw,” 

* And all my fault,” remorsefully. 

“T wonder ff you could heve loved me if I 
had wooed you differently at first, if I had 
less cf myself and more of you,” 

“I don’b kuow. I might have done,” says 

» With the sir of one making « generous 

se euch he receives it. She 


: 


And 
seems so far above him now that he has los’ her, 
he wonders at his own au before, What 


madness had- made him woo her thus en prince, 
a “ogc gg might throw the handkerchief 


“ Good-bye,” he sayt, humbly, and bending 
over the hand she gives, kisses {ts very gently 


once. 

"Poor Passy!" he ejaculates, with a little, 
aad eroile ab the joke that seems so far away ; it 
might almost have happened in other ages, when 
perhaps other bodies contained there same souls, 
.and before she can answer him {s gone. 


(To be continued. ) 
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A FATAL INHERITANCE. 


0 
(Continued from page 441.) 
CHAPTER YI. 


Wuen Howell and his bride reached Pounce- 
fort the latter walked quietly beside him until 
she came to the Rectory, then suddenly she fled 
up the path, and before he could stay ber bad 
me Opes hall, where ehe was confronted by 
» aD. 

 T want your protection |’ she cried,excitedly. 
“You did me os cruel hurt when you made me 
that man’s wife” (pointing to Howell's distant 
figure). ‘‘and you must do your best to repair It, 
You must help me to «ia my liberty, for I will 
never live with him. He—bhe has murdered the 
only man I love, or can ever love.” 

Mr. Chapman drew her inside his study and 
sent for his wife ; tten he turned to the trembling 


5 


ou 
all believe that I am an imbecile ; but walt until 
I have friends in Italy who 
as well developed mentally 
"as he rung the bell and 
1, save Le, 
clung to Mrs. Chapman's 


she had troth and right on her 
side, and Howell Bede had never been s favourite 


with her. 
“ Child,” she sald, gently, “ you shall stay with 
us for the present.” : 

Bat, la a the vicar, " Bede has 


the law on 

“IT don’t care a for the law!” retorted the 
lady, irately ; “it is diabolical, Stay here, my 
dear, whilst I interview your scamp of a 


What Mrs. Cha an eald, no one ever knew 
sera a gunchorfiee f oper wrod 
a e shou! 
at 2 Srtaed seeeumea coe tee 
por yap Ae proceedings nat the vicar 
and his lady for siding and abetting Hyacinth in 
her rebellion. 

No sooner was he gone than Mrs, Chapman 





ordered out her little clore carriage, which was 
an object of ridicule with all the Pouncefort 
people, and compelling Hyacinth to accompany 
her, drove off to the nearest magistrate to implore 
protection for the young wife. 

Thie done, she took ber to a relative’s ab the 
ttle town three miles distant, and left her there, 
bidding her keep a good heart, and remain in 
hiding untit she heard from heres!f or Mr. Chap- 
man, 

. ad a ae 


All the zapers were full of the pending trial, 
and Howell Bede's name was laden with un- 
savoury epithets wherever it was spoken. There 
was small hope that he or Julia would win the 

, and they themselves were utterly depressed, 
— afraid to meet the éyes of those who knew 
1m. 

Little by little the whole story had leaked 
out, and at Isst Hyacinth’s wrongs were to be 
righted. 

The Signora Este and her daughters were 
coming to Evg'and, accompanied by two of Luke 
Cray’s old servants. Their evidence would be 
needed to prove Hyacinth’s mental capacities, 
and the fraudulent way in which Howell Bede 
bad di of all bis dead uncle’s goods, 

“So,” sald Mrs, Chapman, *‘the poor child 
will get her own, and the Bedes have their 
deserts, Of couse Hyacinth will be madea ward 
fn Chancery.” 

It was then the height of the summer, and the 
day previous to the commencement of the trial. 
Howell Bede sat alone in his room, bis head 
bowed down upon his arms. 

“Tt must go against me,” so ran his thoughts, 
‘fand even the most merciful of jadges would 
award mea heavy sentence. I wish I had mar- 
dered her that night at Napler, no one would 
have been the wiser, and I should bave been safe. 
I will nod live to endure diegrace and imprison- 
ment. There is only one way dut of the trouble, 
and that fs death, As for Julla, well, eho was 
only an accomp'ice, she must fight or stand 
alone,” with brutal selfishness, “Heavens! f 
only I could live again the past few months, I 
would not be the one to go to the wall," and his 
cruel face was dreadful to see. “I shouldn't 
care if only I had my revenge on that white, 
weak fool 1 was mad enough to make my wife, 
If only I had her here for one hour, I would 
bring her down to my feet, crying for mercy. 
Great Jove! how I would wring her heart |” 

He paused, and there were great drops of 
sweat upon his brow, his lips were drawn tightly 
over his teeth, and his eyes were like those of 
& madman, 

" It has got to be done,”’ he said, “ and surely 
I'm not going to turn coward now.” 

He walked to a chest and opening it took 
out a little phial filled with a colourless 
liquid, 

“* There is death here for ten men,” he whis- 
pered, hoarsely, “ Weil, I've played for high 
stakes and I’ve lost, What use is there [In com- 
pisining *” 

No thought of remorse, or repentance ; no 
pity for the girl he had so wronged, the sister he 
was leaving behind, and who, with all her faults, 
had been faithful to, and fond of bim. 

He sat down and ecribbled a few words on a 
slip of paper. 

'T have cheated them all, I shall never stand 
my trial now.” 

Then he poured some drops of the liquid into 
a glass and tossed ic «ff. His head grew giddy 
and all bis faculties seemed numbed. He tried 
to rise and walk to the couch, but fell face for- 
wards to the floor, 

In the grey of the morning Julia found him 
lying there stiff and rigid, and fell down beside 
him, shriekicg ont his name In wildest accents. 

* . 7 


After all Julia Bede succeeded {in eluding 
justice. The shock of ber gees Ay ew gy ~~ 
pletely unhin her mind, w so long 
been eel be fears for herself and him ; 
and for the rest of her life ehe would remain an 
inmate of a large asylom, harmless enovgh, but 
qnite incurable, and always imegining that 
Hyacinth followed her from place to place, and 
threatened her with vengeance, always moaning 
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that Howell had deserted ber in her direst need, 
and there was now no one to defend her. 
* 


Rather more than two years passed, and 
Hyacinth had taken possession of the Cavendale 
estate, bad been welcomed by her tenants, and 
made much of by all the county families. The 
mothers saw In Ser a desirable wife for needy 
sons, and men and girls alike combined to praise 
her beanty and sweetness, 

Bat all the while her heart had hungered for the 
dear friends in Italy, and at last she determined 
to go to Naples 

She had always corresponded with the female 
portion of the Este family, but she had been 
afraid to write of Raphael, and both his sisters 
and mother had refrained from doing so lest it 
should seem that they wished to “* catch the 
heiress.” 

She knew he was in high favour at the Italian 
Court, and was winning fame and honour for 
himeeif ; but of his movements and his affections 
she was totally ignornt. 

On a soft August day she walked frito the 
Este mansion, and wae Instantly cavght and 
warmly embraced by the Signora and Amelotte 
(Aloyse was married and away), and it wae very 
long before they found voice and breath for 
coherent speech. 

Then Amelotte rose up, and volunteered to 
show Hyacinth “Raphael's latest purchase,” 
She led her along familiar paths until they came 
in sight of her own old home. 

“He could not bear that strangers should 
occupy the rooms that once were yours, and so 
he seraped and eaved, and this is the reauit of 
his labour.” 

Together they entered the silent house. 

“Come,” said Amelotte, smiling, “ see with 
what taste Raphael has furnished the place. Let 
us go first to your morning-room.” 

How changed and beautifal the apartment 
was, yet there wes a wonderful look of home 
about it. Hyacinth walked to a window and 
leaned out, 

She did not notice that Amolette stole away 
with an arch look fn her lovely eyes, and a mis- 
chievous smile about her dimpled mouth ; and 
ahe turned with a great start when some one 
close behind said, softly,— 

" Hyacinth |” 

Raphael stood before her, his eyes full of ten- 
derness for her, his face glorified by passionate 
love and happiness ; and, reading fo a glance how 
unforgotten and how dearly worshipped she still 
was, she went to him, clung about bim, giving 
him kies for kias, lavishing all endearing epithets 
upon him, 

* . * ne > 

The Chapmans were not forgotten, and their 
eldeat son now holds the Cavendale living, 
and thres months out of each year the 
and his wife epend ab the lictle Suffolk village ; 
but Hyacinth is wont to declare her happiest days 
are those che epends fn the old home, where 
firet Raphael wooed and won her, 


[THE END. } 








Sizer, refreshing sleep, has a wonderful Infla- 
ence, It is the time which the vital force uses to 
repair the system, to asslet digestion, and to pre- 
pare the whole belong for the labours of a fresh 
day. Even “forty winks” In many cases Is a 
great benefit, and in many cases of fever and 
nervous troubles patients should seldom be 
aroused, unlesa it is absolutely necessary, to 
administer medicine, Oplates, when given, fre- 
quently but mock the patient with a seeming 
relief, only to result In some aggravation of the 
trouble ; they more or less paralyze the digestive 
organs, prevent vital repair, goad the brain Into 
feverish dreams, and leave the nerves {irritated 
and finally depressed rather than rested, 
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WHAT LIES BEYOND? 


—10— 
CHAPTER XXXIL 


“ Even Paul has deserted me |” 

So had Mona once thought, in the bitterness of 
her spirit, of the man who, frem the hour he had 
bidden her farewell at the prison, had dedicated 
his life to her service, 

Paul Millar’s firat step had been to find the 
man she loved, It was difficulttaek. Life was 
to Alton Ayre now a very restlees thing. New 
scenes, new faces, were hie constant cravings — 
anything, anywhere, that he might not have time 
for thought, 


But = last Millar found him. Paul's name, 
written on a card, was strange, but Mr. Ayre bade 
his admittance, looking up curiously at the 
intruding stranger. 

The honest blue eyes met his gaze unflinchingly. 
He courteously motioned to a chair, sinking back 
in bis own seat as he did so; but, to his surprise, 
the stranger remained standing. 

“J have come here on @ strange errand, Mr, 
Ayre,” Paul began, “I wear fustian, sir, and 
you broadcloth! I am a toller for my bread— 
you live without labour; but we both started in 
the same race, I ran fast and ran hard, but for 
me there was no goal, You fell asleep by the 
roadside, walked as you listed, yet you won the 
prize—won it to spurn it—won {t to tose it aside 
valuelese—won {it to crush it under your vic- 
torious feet, and walk on Withoud a backward 
turn of your proud head |” 

Alton’s lazy glance, with a half-surprised omile, 
reated on the speaker's face. 

Was the man mad! Of what was he talking? 
“ Pardon me, sir! I may be very obtuse, but 
I quite fatl to understand you.” 

“ Then I wi)l make my meaning clearer,” Paul 
answered. ‘‘I'm not elegant, sir, as you are, 
I'm only a poor fisherman, without birth or 
breeding, with little education except euch as I 
could pick up in my spare hours, bud I never yet 
tried to win a girl’e heart, however humble, for 
pastime; and though I’m ‘man,’ and you're 
‘gentleman,’ Mr. Ayre, 1’m prouder to-day of my 

tle than of your’s!” : 

“ Really, my good fellow, I am quite prepared 
to admit all that you say, except the first count 
in your indictment, Have I been unconsciously 
robbing you of wife orwweetheart 1” 

“Don’t taunt me, sir!” and the blue eyes 
blazed. “I came here to be patient, and patient 
I mean to be, but I can’t bear taunts, I came 
for her sake. I love ber! This gave me the 
right. She loves you. She never told me, She 
would not even give me your name, but I found 
it out. I knew it was not the other man who 
came to her In her trouble. She thought ft was 
you. I saw it by her trembling, and the way she 
fixed her eyes on the door, and the disappointed 
look that came into her face when she saw as how 
fb wasn’t, and the sob that choked her. Ab, it 
isn’t bard, for a man who loves, to read these 
eigas, Well, when I knew as ft wasn’t him, I 


hard work to find it allout. Then I ssid, ‘I'll 
goto him. Maybe there’s some mistake.’ You 
don’t look, sir, as if you could have done it—you 
don’t look, sir, all that I’ve heard of you.” 

Little by little the trath was dawning upon 
Ayre’s mind as to the meaning of the man’s 
words, His face paled, and his voice was some- 
what husky when he spoke, 

"T don’t quite understand you yet,” he said. 
ae eee you speak, and what is my 
‘au t.”” ” 

“T speak of the girl you have deserted, slr— 
of Mona Foster! She was sick and alone in 
prison, and you sent her no word, no sign. You 
won her heart—the truest, bravest, noblest heart 
that ever beat in woman's breast—only to break 
it, Nay, thas would have been kinder. It is 
bleeding iteelf to a slow, lingering, tor 
death, and those who love her must look on 
seo her die.” 

Alton had risen now and confronted Paul. 





parcel, 50 e eces of coloured velvets, 1s. 6d. 
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Bournemouth, 


**You lie!” he said, in low, 


Foster ia a prison than any other in a ’ 
wrote her, It was she who refused A seven B 
me, I her to write me one little word 
that might mend our broken troth—broken by 
her, I refused to believe all that others told me 
of her falseness, I would nob acknowledge tp 
myself that she could play a part. When the 
letter for which I bingy rset ome never come, 
I went to the prison, de to see and hear 
from her own lips if what I had heard was true 
—a etory of her betrothal to some sailor, re. 
counted to Miss Mayhew by her mother, At the 
prison the warden told me that I could not 
enter ; and when I asked of her, he spoke of the 
young man always with ber whom she was to 
marry, thus confirming my worstfears, Perbape 
you are the man ; etuac ae bebuaae yee ie 
dupe, even as she lias had me———” 

"Hush! not another word!” {Interrupted 
Millar. ‘' You wropg her, even as I have wronged 
you. There has been foul wrong, foul treac 
somewhere. Who [s this Miss bew of whom 
you speak who told you this false tale? Had she 
no motives for working Mona fll? Bub we must 
leave that for another time. Yet ft is a clue 
which you must follow, and if I mistake not ib 
will lead us into the very centre of the cunningly. 
meade web io which my lady epider site eo secure, 
No, Mr, Ayre, Mona ie not, and never was, 
betrothed to me. I am far, far below her, | 
realise ig now, It fe left to some other man to 
give her the happiness I would sell my life to 
purchase for her. You say you love her. Prove 
that love. You will find ber, I think, at Se, 
View. Tell her that I sent you. Once face to 
face, you will make all things clear. My ship is 
in port, By this time to-morrow I shall be aboard 
her. The sea’s the best place for me yat awhile. 
Maybe one day I'll grow stronger, more of a man, 
Then, air, I'd like to take one look at her happy 
face. You won’s begrudge it to me!” 

Come and prove it |” cried Alton, extending 

his hand, cordially. ‘‘ You’re a noble fellow. 
My one regret in all that have told me is the 
thought that I niust bafld ap my future happi- 
nese on the ruin of your wrecked hopes.” 
"No, no—you must not think of that! It’ss 
poor sailor that can’t take courage, even after his 
ship has gone to pieces on the bar, Wherever I 
sail, wherever I may be, I'll fancy her safe in the 
harbour, with new and then a kindly thought of 
me, You'll make her happy, sir?” 

“If man’s love can do it,” Alton anawered. 
“*I owe you a debt, Mr. Millar, I cannot esclly 
pay---I can never wipe out.” : 

“Tell her I once missed the way to make her 
happiness, I? I have found it now, neither you 
nor she owe me anything. She'll know then how 
T loved her, how I-——-” 

Bat his volce choked. He wrung Alton’s hand 
once more ; then, ere Alton could detain him, he 


was gone. 

But in Ayre’s eyes was new fire, and in hie 
beceat owt Dee. donee Set oaaae Dare 3 Mons 
loved him ; would yet be his wife ! 

“My darling!” he murmured. to himself. 
“Will your proud lips ever give back the kts: I 
left there ?” 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


In a tumult of emotion, Mona at last had 
fallen asleep, When she wakened, the noise snd 
bustle without gave evidence that the day had 
well begun, 

For a moment she could scarcely realise where 
she was—then her glance fell upon the portralt, 
and she st eg we the events that had so 
changed her life’s colour 

Wins toes obe to do mesh was the question 
— itself upon her. So Metle money *e 

In her parse that she could no longer stay 
at the hotel. 

She determined first to take some food, and 
then to sally forth in search of some employ: 
ment. Casually, while walting for break'as?, she 
glanced over the columns of a morning newt 
paper left ab her table, when ber eyes reated op 
this paragraph ; 

Wanrep.— Companion for invalid lady. 





concentrated 
tones. ‘‘'I would to-day rather marry Mona 


Apply personally at ——. 
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She turned to the date of the  sheet—it was 


that issue. 

Bret onl ee St te ee vane 
though they were a special tation to herself. 
Ib seamed to her that thus, and only thus, might 
he construe them. 

When her breakfast came it was with difficulty 
that she could force herself to eat, although she 
had felt faint with hunger. 


» and beyond « large, 
luxuriously: room, carefully darkened, so 
as to make it seem like twilight rather than 
noondsy. 

Ping man bowed, and withdrew. Mona entered 
one, 

A moment she stood upon the threshold of the 
chamber, the lighted d revealing her 
dress of black to the one occupant of the chamber. 
Then she advanced towards couch on which 
the sick lady Jay, 

‘You have come in answer to niy advertize- 
ment?” the eald, In sweet, courteous tones. 
RS ache ” and she nian moey a chair, 
"You very young,” she continued, looking 
wonderingly at the girl’s beautiful face, “What 
is your age, may I ask 1” 

“Tam nineteen, madam. I hope my youth 


will be no ia 21” 

"No; ys peg I only want some one to 
alt with me, or read to me, It fs not the office 
se conn ioe et + at nr 

could love. alread th you it would 
‘bono hardtak” 

“Ab, madam, you are very good! I would 
try very hard to be worthy of your confidence.” 

Tell me something of yourself, Your face 
8 for you, though I cannot clearly dis- 
tinguish it im my darkened room; bat your 
rn references? Will you leb me see 

Her name—her references! Had she been 
mad thatshe had not thought of these? Oaly 
since the night before she had learned that she 
had ~ 3; and references—how could she 


Sadly she rose to her feet. 
erg ene pe nrggartedeny 
stranger on. ve no 
pala a onaoah ary T saw pee enon 
was alone friendless, it seemed 
to me as though Heaven had put {6 there for me. 
Pardon me that I have in apon you.” 
Nay, nay, Sit down, You interest me 
pa a dew ag pnp boa ron to offer 
aid you, Tell me more of youreelt.” os 


“There is little to'tell you. T have been but a’ 


coast fisher-girl all my life, educated beyond m 
sation by the kinduess of 's young lady who wat 
’ my alster. 
“And why are you not with her now?” 

I thought it best to leave her,” Mona 
Suswered. “I know that all I say sounds unreal 
and {mprobable,” she continued. “I do not ask 
you to believe it. You could not unless I told 
you all, and them—then more than ever you 
Would say, oh, very kindly (I think you could 





ee kind): ‘I cannot receive you 


“Bat who fe this young lady of whom you 
speak? Can you not give ine her naine that J 
may write to her regarding you?” 

Mona’s face lightened. This way out of her 
difficulties had not occurred to her. She had 
not meant to let Claire know where she was, yeb 
what mattered {5 { 

" Yes, I will give you ber name, I am sure 
that she will tell you, madam, tha you may 
not fear to trust me, It is Miss Raymond of Sea 
View, of whom I speak.” 

“ Miles Raymond |” repeated the lady, In tones 
of utter amazement. ‘‘ Claire Raymond! This 
is strange, Indeed. Claire is a dear little cousin 
of mine, Only a few days ago my daughter Kate 
returued from Sea View from a long visit,” 

“ Your daughter Kate!” gasped Mona. “ You 
are Miss Mayhew’s mother ?” 

* Yes ; and you!” 

“I, madam, &m that wretched girl of whom 
your daughter has doubtless told you. I need 
not repeat the story. You have heard it. I 
have been in a prison! I have eaten prison food, 
and lived on prizon air; and yet I dared come 
here to the mother of the woman who called 
me thief.” 

Mona spoke with a bitterness strange to her, 
and again she had risen to her feet. 

“Oae moment,” sald the lady. “Yes, I have 
heard your story; but in listening I felt pity 
rather than censure, Having seen you I feel it 
doubly, Will you not let me hear from you 
what I have heard from others? If Olaire loves 
you, you cannot be all unworthy?” 

At the words of unexpected kindness, Mona 
sank on her knees by the couch, and clasping the 
small white band, glittering with jewels, pressed 
it fervently to her lips, 

"You never can receive me now, Mrs. 
Mayhew,” she said, ‘'though were things differ- 
ent, I would not rise from my knees until you 
had promised to let me stay and try to win your 
love. I cannot have so great a boon now ; but I 
would wish that sometimes when you heard my 
name you would know meas Tam, Ob, as you 
are, so might my own dead mother have been ! 
Perhaps she will soften your heart toward me as 
you listen.” 

“Goon! Your father’s name was———” 

“Rob Foster, but he was not my father, His 
name is not mine, I have no right to any name 
but—Mona |” 

“Mona! How came you by that name?” cried 
Mrs. Mayhew, {n sudden agitation. ‘My baby 
—my little baby! Ob, Heavens! for seventeen 
we ay no lips have dared utter 1b save 

ne ” 

An awfal pallor overspread her face, She had 
fainted | 


ee 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


SMELLING BOTTLES and water stood close at hand. 
Mona herself applied the restoratives, calling no 
assistance, She feared each instant to eee Kate's 
malicions face appear, or listen to her jarring 
voice add some new insult to the many already 
heaped upon her, 

It was but a few micutes before Mrs. Mayhew 
recovered. When she opened her they reated 
+ oa ene den drama aaa, face bending 


“Tell me,” she whispered, in a low, agitated 
‘tell me all—all that you remember of 
your life,” 

Patiently Mona obeyed, No sound save her 
own volce broke the stiliness of the room as she 
told of her earliest memories, to the hour her 

mother had driven her from the hut, and 
the revelation she had then made to her, 

Here Mra, Mayhew’s breath quickened, and her 
clasp tightened on the girl’s hand. 

**Go on—go on!” she murmured. 

“ There Is little more to tell, madam. I could 
nob go back to Sea View. I determined to come 
here, I did not quite realise what it was to be 
in a great cloy, friendless and alone ; but my dead 
mother will protect me, I have her picture now. 
I can dream of how she looked, the sweet face that 





has come to me sometimes in my sleep. I can 
never be quite poor agaia, I would uot barter 
this for ali the riches In the world,” and she 
drew the picture forth, devouring it with her 
hungry gaze, 

But Mre, Mayhew’s hands snatched {t from 
her. 

“ Light! Light!" shealmost screamed. “Oh, 
Heaven, has the sea given up its dead? You 
sald your name was Mona! Who called you 
80 ! ” ’ 

*©T named myself, a little prattiing child, whom 
the seas had tbrown upon thelr sands, They 
called me Mona, They did not know, but last 
night I read it in the papers, and knew it was the 
name by which I was baptised.” 

“Tole! itis!” sobbed her listener. ‘' Mona, 
do you know me! I am your mother !’ 

Then the wild wave of belief swept over the 
girl In a mighty torrent. She saw it all—the 
story Olaire had told her long ago; the strange 
whieperings at her own heart as she listened ; the 
lovely, pictured face, which still bore trace to the 
sweet, wasted countenance, now plalaly seen by 
the clearer tight ; the vision of the little drown- 
ing child, in reallty a memory—all, all! It was 
no longer a dead, but a living mother who held 
out to her loving, longing arms. 

With a greatery, she let them fold themelves 
about her, while heart was preesed to heart, 
Blinding, ecalding tears fell from the eyes of both ; 
emotion choked them. They could find no 
utterance save the two words " Mother!” and 
** Mona {” 

Joy does not kill, or each felt that life would 
have ended, It was all so strange eo unreal, 

At lastthey grewcalmer, With her head upon 
her mother’s breast, while the soft, white hand 
stroked her brow, she listened as she was told of 
her babyhood, 

"Bat, oh, my darling, the night came very 
soon. It was doubtless your nurse’s body that 
was washed ashore, She {t was who must have 
fastened the jewels about her waist, I had not 
given them a thought, How many, many slecp- 
less hours I have passed, ploturing your face as ft 
might have been! I never saw a child without a 
pang. I thought, in adoptiog a little girl, I 
might fill the void in my heart, but it was always 
empty—always empty! My darling, look at me! 
How beautiful you are, my precious baby! Oh, 
Heaven, thou hast been good! But your father 
—how shall I break it tohim? It will kill him 
with joy.” 

Her father! How the thought thrilled her! 
Father, mother, home !—she who an hour ago 
was homeless and friendless! She lifted her 
head to speak, when she caught sight of a figure 
standing motionless upon the threshold of the 


room. 

The blonde face was white with fury, the light 
eyes glittering with suppressed passion. 

“T heard,” eaid the sof, sibilant voice, " from 
the servant that there wae a new applicant for 
the position of companion. I did not dream, 
Mies Foster, that your audacity would presume 
so far, You probably did not know that you 
were ae where your perfidy would be fully 
ex efore I give the butler orders to 
dismiss you, I hope you will leave the house at 
onee 1” , 

Neither daughter nor mother could check the 
flow of words as they rushed from the thin lips, 
As Kate finiehed, she waved her hand toward the 


Hot indignation flushed Mona’s cheek, but she 
felt that her enemy bad fallen.. It was ber turn 
to be generous, She answered nothing, but Mrs. 
Mayhew called Kate to come nearer. 

“My dear,” she said, “I have a great deal to 
tell you, but I find my strength Is deserting me 
—I dare not tax It further, Oaly Mona—Mona 
is to stay always!” 

“She shall not stay !” screamed Kate. " Have 
I no rights In this house? I will appeal to my 
father ; or if ashe stays, I will go. She is a 
thief—a-——” 

But the sentence remained unfinished, Mra, 
Mayhew had lifced herself from her pillows, 

‘She is my daughter!” she said, proudly. 
" Be silent |” 

Then she fell back, white and gasping. 
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owe. 
“Hush!” entrested Mona, “For her sake my father? Ab, mother, it fs your blood shat 
let us say nothing more here.” 


“ Yes, you who are not content with robbing me 
ofa lover, would also rob me of a home, and then 
bid me keep allent. But your lover is not here, 
and you may thank me for It. Ib was I who 
told him all—ay, and Te glory in it. I have lost 
him, but so have you. What new tale have you 
whispered into this sick woman's ear, that 
should cheat her into the monstrous belief 
you are her daughter who was drowned at cr 
Adventuress ! cheat! fraud!” 

She hissed out the words in malignant denun- 
clation, carried away by the fiery torrent of her 
long-represeed and wrathful hate. 

Calm and white, Mona listened to the end! 
but when her mother would bave answered, she 
checked the utterance, 

“You have always been my enemy, Miss 
Mayhew,” she said, quietly. "In is scarcely 
likely that you should not be so now more than 
ever. Yet Iam glad to prove to you the bitter 
wrong that you have done me. Mother, tell her 
who I am.” 

“My child—m my daughter, whom the sea has 
given up te me,” answered Mre. Mayhew, fn a 
weak, faint voice. " Kate, retract what you have 
— Yow could not mean it. You need not 

rok jay in my home, I but give you a 
sister. Will you not love and accept the gift?” 

“Never, never! Though the false tale were 
true a hundred times, I would rather starve than 
ehare with her the daintiest morsel. I hate her ! 
You hear me{—I hate her! Would that the 
waves had swallowed up her detested beauty, 
and the fiehes had he her for food. Ah, 
Mona Foster, once more you have crossed my 
path, but for the last time. This I swear!” 

And she swept out of the room. Mona sank 
down on the couch and buried her face. She 
felt kisses raining on her hair, while a gentle 
voice whispered,— 

“ My child, fear nothing. You have reached 
the ei of your mother’s heart !” 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


Tr was true—all true! The los) wae found, 
the sea had given up ite dead ; and even os God 
directa the flight of the swallows, so had He led 
the despalring girl to home and happiness, 

There was no longer room for doubt, even in 
Kete Mayhew’s breast, as long past midaight 
she paced up and down the room with restless 
fury. Its very luxury was new torment to her. 
Heretofore all—all had been here! Her wieh 
had been law. Now, though she might not be 
driven forth, she could hold but a secondary 
place. Kate had seen Mona folded In her father’s 
arms, while he sobbed like a child, murmuring 
her name in broken ac>ents, 

To father and mother, ib seemed only their 
baby who was restored tothem, They could nod 
realise the lapse of years which had converted 
her into a woman, ‘They gazed in wild, incredu- 
lous amazement at her peerless beauty, ‘and were 
ready to fall at her feet and worship her. But 
she herself was stunned with her own éxqulieite 
joy. To eit at her motber’s side in a silent 
trance, to gaze at the lovely face, to feel the 
touch of the soft, white hand, to listen to the 
murmur of caressing words—ib seemed to her 
that she had died and had awakened in Heaven ; 
but to Kate it was purgatory, Hatred’s fiercest 
fires burned within iy breast, kindled by fresh 
flames of envy and jealousy. Was this girl now 
to cross her pathway and rob her of her fairest 
hopes in the moment of their fruition? She 
had sworn {tp should be for the last time: she 
must fulfil her vow! But how? Was not the 
girl now in a stronghold where she might not be 
resched? Notso, There was one way. 

In the dead eilence of the night, the ti ightful 
thought assailed Kate. The thin ps were more 
tightly preesed together, the light eyss eparkled 
with more malicious light. 

“ Tb ig her own fault,” she murmured. ‘‘ She has 
brought it on herself; she has dared to defy me 
io her grand silent way. Did my mother, I 


Tndia case, in which was 
ing stiletto, 


eam: | GRATEFUL COMFORTING 
“No one would suspect me,” she murmured. | 


Distinguished everywhere for Delicac 


“T eculd place the wea io her own dead of Flavour, Superior Quality, and 
hand, They would think she bad done is her-| Nutritive Pro tothe grate- 
eelf, I will leave a note, acknowledging ber| fal and co: Bota ind ae 
— false, as though written by herself. They | and dyspeptic. “| 


will think remorse and fear of detection led her | 
to the act. Why should I hesitate? Has she | & CO., Lid, Homaopathle 
not killed for me all that made life worth living 1 | | Chemists, London. 
Do I not hate her—hate her—hate her 1" | BREAKFAST 

The very utterance of the feeling raging within | 


—. up tine, ed JA 


SUPPER 


atirs within me! Let It give me Prune momen” 5 
Crossing the floor and wer of | 
her bureau, ehe drew nee tee it a Bese bevel 
encased a sharp 


a 
She aetally lowered the lights in her own | 


































Ex iste MODELS. 


7 pose the door were locked? No! It yielded 
Sas 

The lights were all extinguished, but flickeriog | 
lashes lay low on the white oval cheek ; the red | 

“No wonder that you stole him from me,” | 
beneath the shadow of the gallows. At least | 

alone relieves. 

as though her crime would thus find its pallia- | 
made no sound on the thick carpet ; her rerpent- | 
her arm upraised, her fingers tightened them- | ERFECT FIT. 


room, then softly opened the door, intently | 
magne. A neighbouring clock strucktwo. To | 
her excited {magination the strokes seemed | ) 
clanged — her ear. When bend sg was 
added to the record of time, all w over— | 
one little hour to achieve her triumph even at | CURED INSTANTLY BY 
this coat. 
The room assigned to Mona was next to hers. | U & NERVINE 
er touch. She had an excuse ready on her is VIRE 
falee lips, should she find the girl wakeful—a 
of contrition for doubts, and a wish for | 
forgiveness. a 
VA 1¢ ‘ ' 
moonbeams fe!! full upon the quiet eleeper’s | A ID OW W ELCH ) 
face. Uoterly exhamsted by past suffering and | -. FEMALE PILLS 
present joy, Mona had fallen into the charmed | 
unconsciousness of a tired child. The lon | 
lips were half parted, the breath came evenly | 
between. Her nightdress had fallen a little 
open, pong the mow-white throat. Nover 
had she looked more beautiful 
hiased the low, sibilant tones above her. ‘ Shall 
T hate you dead as I hate you living? Shail I, 
ever fee! remoree for to-night? I do not think | 
wy hand would tremble thopgh I knew I stood They at at once check the the Cough 
your lips should never feel his kisses, Tsief! 1 
named her right. First my lover, then my | The nrivalled 
birthright. Never} Never!” 
Almost of themselves the words escaped ber, | salts Qne Lozenges esi 
tion in her own sight, at least. But the sleeper | 1 
slept on, ‘The moon only heard, and still shed | S 
wondrous light for the tatal deed’s commitment. | | 
Closer Kate glided to the bed. Her bare feat | 
like motions seemed scarcely to disturb the | 
atmosphere through which she passed. She stood | 
pow directly above the peacefully-reclining form. | 
Her glance was bent full upon the lovely face, | 
selves about the deadly steel, her resolution 
never faltered. She wanted bub to be eure cf | 
the spot. One stroke must do the work ! 
(Te be continued.) 
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he Fabrice. 
Swepiss girls who come to this country seek- | 
ing employment as housemalds usually bring | 
with them at least one trunkful of household | 
linen, It is really Spare of a potential wedding: | 
trousseau, for every Swedish girl counts opon 
getting a husband one day, and prepares agefnet 
the event by years of sewing. The trousean is 
begun in childhood. 


“He Ree nt Se ee at 
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FACETIZ. 


es 


Passsnozr (who has just tendered his legal 
fare): *J’'m not each a fool as I look, my man.’ 
Cabby: "No; but I wish yer was.” 


“Wri, tell Mr. Whiteband the names of 
Noah’s sons.” “Not much I won't—this is 
vacation,” 

“] prow’? see the widow at the funeral.” 
No; her gown fitted so badly that she couldn't 
restrain ber grief enough to be present.” 

Coxsvngr : “Now, my Hitle man, are you 
quite sare there is nothing in your pocket!” 
Tommy : “ Yes, slr—positive. The rabbit you 
put there before the performance got away.” 

Arroanzy (to witness): “Mr. Ohalkley, if I 
mistake not, you said a few minutes ago that you 
sold milk for » living?” Witness (guardedly) : 
“No, sir, I said I was a milkman.” 

“ Ang you one of the eT miners }” acked 
the woman at the door. ‘‘ Yes, mum,” he re- 
plied, “I’m what they call a pioneer. I struck 
thirty years ago, and I've never give in yet,” 

“Tere are plenty of women who wonld be 
glad to get me,” he said. ‘Very likely,” she 
replied pointedly; “but none of them would 
care to keep you after they had got you |” 

Gaevman: ‘‘My wife is such a thoughtful 
woman,” Betterhawe: “So's mine. You ccu'd 
not imsgine all the things she thinks about me 
if 1 happen to be detained in the city.” 

Mn, Mixur (to his son at a concert, durivg the 
performance of a duet): “ D’ye see, Tom, now 
it's getting late, they’re singing two at a time 
s0as to geb done sooner,” 

A man applied at our factory for a job. 
Amongst other the foreman asked him 
why he left his last piace, “ Well,” he replied, 
“they asked me to please leave, and I didn’t 
like to refuse them.” 

Mrs. Brown: “ This paper ie a fraud.” Mr, 
Brown: “In what respect?” Mrs, Brown: 
“ Why, here is a column about ‘ Proposals,’ sand 
it is all about building contracts and such tire- 
some things.” 

“Pars,” asked Wiilie, who was laboriously 
spelling out an item in the paper, “ what does 
‘great manufacturing plant’ grow from!” 
“From the root of all evil, my son,” answered 
Mr. Tarbox. 

Frep: “There seems to be a lot more fase 
moade of Misa A ’s singing than of Mies K,’a, and 
‘I’m sure Misa K. has by far the richer yolce.” 
Jack : “Ah, yes ; but Mics A. has by far the 
richer father. 

Assins: “I wonder why ft fs that these 
actresses always look so young in thelr photo- 
graphs!” Grimshaw: "* Oh, when an actress fz 
young she has her portrait taken, and when she 
is old she does nob depart from it,” 

Mang. ; “ You are looking rather pale of late. 
Why don’t you do as Ido, take a two-mile walk 
every morning for your complexion?” Ella: 
* And do you really do that? I had no ides it 
was you that lived so far from your chemist’s,” 

He: ** Do you know that for the last hour I 
have been watching for a good chance to steal a 
kles from you!” She: “Indeed, Don’t you 
think ft t be well for you to consult ap 
oculist 3” i 

“You perfectly understand, cook, that when 
the turkey is brought in for dinner you are to 
tell your master that I cooked 167?” Cook: 
" Yes, mum ; but he won't believe me unless I 
burn it a little,” 

Tar Postisnen ; “We can publish your book 
of epigrame if you will guarantee us cost of 
printing and ” The Poet: “Oh, no! 
rhe enjoy witticisms at my own ex- 

te. 

LaDr oF THE House (to bore, who generslly 
calle when she fs about to go sho }: “ Won't 
you let me for a Httle 
Bore: “f Vl take a little something just 


before I go.” Lady of the House: ''O 
dohavs Kaan ouse a, then, 





‘‘Tuere’s been another engsgement,” eaid | Covrtiy Gentieman: “ May J ack if you were 
yourg Mr, Dolley, who had been reading the _ present at the creation.” Elderly Malden (blush- 
latest war news. ‘' Oh, dear,” sighed Mise Frocks, ing with quick indignation): ‘Sir, I do not 
“I wish I could be in an engegementi” And | understand what you mean.’ Courtly Gentle- 
in a few minutes she was right in one. |man: “Nothing, ma'am; nothing. I simply 

Waar fe the magezine article you are pre- Wished to enquire if you attended the oratorlo by 
paring, Miss Eiderly?” “‘ How to Manage a the Choral Suclety Wednesday evening. 
Husband.’” ‘Bot you were never married,” “Goop morning,” cooed the good tempered 
"Of course not, Did you ever know a married | schoolmistress, “J hear that you have a little 
woman yet that could mansge a husband |” | sieter.” * Yes, ma’am,” said Johnny, politely ; 

Apurngr (time 230 4™): “Has your father | but be added, “I wish it was a boy, so I could 
apy objection to my paying you visits Mies play ‘miveys’ with him, an’ touch, an’ all those 
Maud?” Miss Maud: “Ob, no—but—er—J | things, when he gets bigger.’ “ Well, why don’t 
think that be’d rather you paid them in imstal- | you exchange your little tister for a boy!” 
ments,” Johnoy refiected for » minute, then he sald, 

“He's your first cousin, isn't he?” said an | Serrowfally : “ We can’t now. 
old lady to six-year-old Freddy, ailading-to » | We've used her four days. 
new baby, of whom Freddy was very fond, Cierk: “Talk sbout close-fisted men, why, 
“ Oh, no,” replied Freddy, “I had two cousine | that woman just going out at the door would beat 


It’s too late, 


before he was born,” 

Mr Nzwwep: “There is no use tatking—I 
won't eat any more of your cooking!” Mrs, 
Newwed (tearfully): “And you—you sald—you 
were willing to—die—die for me!" “Bat, 
madam, there are worse things than death.” 

Scuootmasten: ‘Now, Smithson, that we 
have read of the principal reigning monarche of 


respect and fear?” Smithson (thinking of his 
knuckles, still sore): ‘‘The ons on your desk, 
el.” 


Benepict: “ My wife was rather worrled when 
I left ber this morning.” Friend: *' What was 
the trouble?” Benedict : “ Well, she had been 
worrying about something or other last night, 
and this morning she couldn’t remember what ft 
waa,” 

Scene: A restaurant near Leicester square. 
Jones: “ Oh—er—garsong, regarde eeces—er— 
apportes-voo le—la——.” Walter: Beg par- 
don, sir. Idon’t know French!" Jones: 
“ Then for goodness sake send me somebody who 
does |” 

Fiowgr-sktien: “Buy a nice chrysanthem, 
mise?” Lady Author (particular about pro- 


the world, tell me which ruler inspires the moat | 


|any man! ever saw!” Shopwalker: “ Ob, it’s 
|® Women’s nature to heggle over prices, you 
know!” Clerk: ‘‘ But she didn’t haggle. She 
| eolected her things and paid for them without a 
| word ; but during the nineteen minutes I kept 
her waiting for her chenge she never Jooked at a 
| thing In the shop. ’Fraid she'd see something 
| she wanted, I suppose.” 
Mrs, Tretor: I am sorry you were not at 
|my reception last sveving.” Mrs, Highup 
| (coldly): ‘* I received no invitation, Mra. Tiptop 
(with affected surprise): “Indeed? Ib must 
| have miscarried. 1 had among my guests three 
| foreign counts.” Mrs. Highup: ‘'So that ts 
| where they were! I desired to engage them last 
evening to wait on table at our theatre party 
| supper, but the employment agent told me they 
were out.” 
Some yeara ego s hearse was being driven to- 
| wards the city of Aberdeen, and when still a 
| few miles from town the driver was accosted by a 
| pedestrian, who asked a lift. This the driver 
| was willing to do, but as the box could only eeat 
| one, the traveller went Inside the hearse. When 
| Aberdeen was reached, and the passenger had 
| descended, be remarked to the driver: “Eh, 
| mon, but ite » rough hurl in there.” “ Ah weel,” 


puncistion): “‘Hxeure me, you should say | says the driver, ‘many ane hae I driven in 
chrysanthemum.”  Flower-Seller: “Ob, beg there, but yer the firet that ever complained. 
pardon, mum, 1’m sure, I took you for a single |. A Weise minister was endeavouring to mukea 
lydy. . ; hardened sinner see the error of his wayr, The 
Jonzs: “Nice growing weather, Brown? Your | sinner could not see that he had ever done any- 
seeds, I suppose, are beginning vo show well?” | thirg very wrong. ‘‘ But even if you have done 
Brown: “Show, indeed ! They've been up long | nothing wrong yourself, remember there le 
” Jonea: '*How extraordinary! Mine are | original sin,” warned the minister. '‘ What's 
only just peeping through the ground. D.fter: | that!” innccently queried the hardened one, 
ence fp soll, 1 suspect?” Brown; “ Not 2 bit | “Ocfginal sin,” gravely repiled the minister, 
of it! Next-door neighbour keeps fowls! ° | “is the sin of Adam, our first father. Adam 
Moruer (coming swiftly): “Why, Willie! | sinned, and bis guilt has failen on all of ur.” 
Strikiag your little sister!” Willie (doggedly): | ‘Oh, well,” remarked the impenitent, with a 
“ Aunt Frostface made me!" Aunt Frostface: | sigh of relief, “ that’s nob much between all of 
“Why, Willie! I eaid if you did strike her I us!” And the mioister was left meditating on 
would never kiss you again.” ‘Willie (still | thie new view of an old theological problem, 
dogged): " Well, I couldn’t let a chance like | 
that slip.” 


os ” she sald, " ought to ish that | L 0)! Gui - “1 
OHN,” @ you pas 2 ma. Pham.  Tosaccowts 
boy.” “What's the matter with him!” he) [Sigur Siar £8 te gh Tgsaoeetees 








asked. ‘He's altogether too dictatorial,” she | Suioa" ap iad: |‘Tao largest and efitnal house (60 Fea Popats: 
ox, H. MYERS, 


replied. ‘* He wants to rule everything.” “Ob, | mates free. | thon). 
well,” he replied, ‘ let him enjoy himself while | 


»he may. He'll marry some day, and that'll end | PPS »- PENNYROVAL 
vag? ty OWLE'S e’stec 
Mr. Gresn: * Now, I'm going to teli you | 


FOR FEMALES. 
something, Evhel. Do you know tbat last night, . . noe ae 
Styeer porn, four sae proioel tr) | Semis i ey ee 

t / wit sez, Boxes, 1/ contains three 
_— 1 haceea 2g. albvogherag yw fitbes the rs ee » rd all Cem ist. = at euywhere 
Of course I will, Why, that’s what the party | + Serena Dryden Bite Nottingham. Cc 
was for !” Lex ations. woorths 
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SOCIETY, 


Paovcsss Vicorornta or Warzs has been giving 
sittings for her portrait in pastel to Mr. J, E, 
Breun, RB A. 

Tue Prince of Wales possesses a very fine gold 
emoker’s companiou for the pocket. There Is 
room for three different sizes of cigars, half-a- 
dozen clgarettes, sufficient space for about half 
an ounce of tobacco, matches, and a midget 
briarwood pipe, Hs has it filled every morning, 
and always carries it with him. 

Tse Dake of —_ is well aware of the 
advantage to an officer in the Army of other 
languages beside his own, and insists on a high 
state of proficiency in this particular In his 
children ; as a result of the careful home train- 
ing, young Prince Arthur of Connaught took 
first priza in his class for French at Eton leat 
term. 

Tr fs practically arranged now that the Prince 
of Wales shall visit the Tsar in the spring, and 
ft is probable that his visit will be almost coln- 
eldent with an important event which it is 
earnestly may give the Russian people 
thelr desire, Ifthia beso the Prince of Wales 
will be on the spet to ach as sponsor to the 
Tsarevitch, supposing it is an heir who is born 
to the Russian throne, 

Tr her Majesty does come to town for one of 
the Drawing Rooms, she will then receive the 
Corps Diplomatique, the Ministers, and the 
entrée company, leaving Princess Christian to 
take the general presentations, Tue chances 
now are that the Queen will not visit Buckingham 
Palace before the first week in May, bub much 
will depend upon the weather. 

Tue Grand Dake Alexis of Rasela, brother of 
the Duchess of Ssaxe-Ooburg-Gotha and the 
Grand Dakes Viadimir, Serge, and Paul, is said 
to be negotiating for the purchase of the well- 
known ‘Salle Leyoz” at Spa with a view to 
erect thereoa a splendid villa residence. The 
Geni Dake, who ts forty-nine this month, is 
Lord High Admiral of the Russian Navy, and a 
bachelor of cheery habits, who has a charming 
hotel In the Rue Gabriel ia Paris, 

ACCORDING to present arrangements, there 
will be uwo Levées at So, James's Palace before 
Easter—one held by the Prince of Wales, and 
the other by the Dake of York. ‘There will be 
two more Levé:s after E.ster and before Whit- 
suntide, and one in June. As to the functions 
after Easter, two Levées will probably be held by 
the Prince of Wales and one by the Duke of 
Connaught. 

Breipes the Queen, all the grown-up lady 
members of the Royal Family now carry 
walkiog-sticke, some of which are beautifully 
mounted with gold knobs. Her Mojesty’s 
sticks have handles to them, as she uses them 
for support in what very little walking she does. 
Walking-sticks among military ladies, too, are 
now all the go, and some of the stores are now 
eelling scores a week, Walking umbrellas are 
also coming into fashion, The Princess of Wales 
has one that is no thicker than an ordinary 
walking stick when fulded. 

THe Prince does not intend to start for the 
Riviera until afer the second Drawing Room. on 
March 3 4.. The Princess of Wales and Prin- 
cess Victoria are golng thie month to Capen. 
hagen, The Princess will be the t of King 
Christian at the Amallenborg P. and the 
Piincess Victoria is to stay with her alster, 
Princess Charlies, at her fiat in the palace of 
the King of ths Hellenes, 

Taeae is hardly a fires night at the theatre 
in Hollaud which the Qaeen doss not attend, 
end the manager of the Theatre at the Hague 
of Amsterdam can always be sure of the extra at- 
traction of the little Queen's praeence to give éclat 
to his premié-e. Queen Wilhelmina takes a great 
delight in amateur acting, and s few years ago 
had a stage specially constructed in a large room 
ab the Palace at Het Lo, where Mttle pleces 
were acted under her direction by herself and 
her young fiends, her mother, and the ladies 

nd gentlemen of the Court being Invited to the 
ntertainments. 





STATISTICS. 


A sINaLe oyster in season produces 1,000,000 
young. 

Eicuty-rrve per cent. of the people who are 
lame are affected in the left side, 

An inch of rain means that the quantity 
which falls upon an acre of ground weighs 100 
tons, 

Or the entire human race it is estimated 
that 500,000,000 live in houses, 700,000,000 In 
huts and caves, and 250000000 have virtually 
no shelter at all. 

Muxers marry ab an earlier age than any 
other class of society. Following them, im due 
order, come artisans, labourers, clerks, shop- 
keepers, and farmers. The independent classes 
show the smallest percentage of any. 





GEMS. 


Tue chief hindrance to sympathy with the 
burdene of others fs self-conceft, 

Lar friendship gently creep to a height; In 
a rush to it it may goon run itself out of breath, 

To choose time ie to save time, and an un- 
seasonable motion is but beating the air. 

In studying character, do not be blind to the 
shortcomings of a warm friend or the virtues 
of @ bitter enemy, 

THERE are few things Impossible fn them- 
selves, and the application necessary to make 
them succeed Is more often wanting than the 
means, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Mayonnaise or Eacs—Boll till hard enough 
eggs for a good dish, then throw into cold water. 
Wash ahd wipe dry a couple of good crisp 
lettuce, Piace in a bowl, and some siiced toma- 
toes, cold bolled potatoes, and some vinegar. 
Half each egg aud arrange thickly. Place some 
more salad on top, and ecatter grated bread- 
crumbs over fb, 

Srewen Duck.-—Prepare the same as for 
roasting, without any stuffing; put is into a etew- 
pan with some bacon and two ounces*of butter, 
stir over the fire; when brown atir in one table- 
spoonful of flour, add one quart of broth, a dozen 
onfons, a bunch of parsley, a few cloves, pep; 
and salt, let it elmmer twenty minutes, add a 
quart of green peas, elmmer another half-hour, 
serve the duck with the gravy and peas in the 
dish, only takiog out the parsley. 

Baxep Stew.—This dish is not only to be re- 
commended for lta economy and flavour, but for 
the ease with which {t can be cooked, [Fill a jar 
with pleces of beef or mutton, and raw potatoes 
eut {nto slices ; the meat and potatoes slivuld be 
placed In alternate lsyers, adding occasionally a 
seaconing of ealt and pepper and minced onions ; 
add water sufiiclent to cover the whole, lay 
whole pared potatoes on top, so as to form a 
close covering, stew-in-a moderately heated oven 
till done ; this will be known by the tenderness 
and brown appearance of the potatoes on top: 

Larpep Soverss Ovriers —This fs an inex- 
pensive and very savoury dish, the ingredients 
required being : one and a half pounds of neck 
of mutton, some fat bacon, three outons, two 
carrots, some parsley and seasoning. The cutlets 
should be cut rather thick, trimmed off nicely, 
then slightly pressed and larded with equal 
portions of fat bacon, Cover the bottom of the 
stewpan with the trimmings of the cutlets ; add 
the onions, carrots, pore » Gnd seasoning. 
Arrange the cutlets on t of the vegetables, 
moisten them with good stock, cover with paper 
well buttered ; then cover the saucepan, and 
simmer ona gentle fire til done, Serve with 
strong gravy in a sauce-boat. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MALLEABLE glass, a patented article, fe now 
used to fill decayed teeth. 


THE worn-out uniforms of the British Army, 
when sold, bring back into the War Office 
treasury elose upon £30,000 a year. 


Tar natives of Paerto Rico make soap for 
washing purposes out of the leaves and bulbs of 
plants, thelr shaving-soap being prepared from 
cocoanut-oil, 

Mercury fis a foe to life. Those who make 
mirrors, barometera, or thermometers, &c., econ 
feel the effect of the nitrate of mercury in teeth, 
gums, and the tissues of the body. 

Tax 4 bay on the face of the earth i 
shat of Ronen Measured in a straight line from 
the two enclosing peninsulas, {ts extent Is about 


420,000 square miles, 

Tar a ion of Australia Is dying 
out so rapidly that it has been proposed to estab- 
lish reserva where the remnants can be in- 
structed in agricultural labour and cared for. 

Tue Turkish language Is sald by scholars to be 
the softest and most rmousical language of modern 
timer, being better adapted to the purpose of 
musical notation and recitation than even the 
Italien, 

Esquimatt {s the only place in the British 
Empire, a to @ recent re that exceeda 
London in cloudiness. Esquimalt is also the 
dampeet place in the empire, while Adelaide, ia 
Australia, is the driest, 

Butxers made of precious stones are rareties 
fo warfare. But during the recent fighting on 
the Kashmir frontier, when the British troops 
defeated the rebellious Hanzas, the natives used 
bullets of garnets encased ia lead, 

Scientists assert that early man used to be 
able to weg his ears as an indication of pleasure, 
or to brush away files from under his back: bair ; 
bat as the muscles were not brought into continual 
use they became rudimentary. 

Tux marriage customs of nations are quaint, 
A Hottentod widow marrying again has to cut off 
the joint of a finger, which she gives to her new 
husband, Each time she becomes a widow and 
marries again she has to sacrifice one ficger- 
joint. 

A Burmese doctor, when called to prescribe for 
a patient, just asks him to name the day and 
hour of his birth. If he was born in the morning, 
ona Tuesday, he, of course, requires different 
treatment theu would be given to @ man who 
came into the world on Saturday evening. 

ALL LOVERS OF FLOWERS will welcome with 
unrestrained delight the ap of ** One 
and All Gardening” for 1899, and published by 
the Agricultura! and Horticultural Association, 
8, Agar-street, Sorand, London. This usefal 
publication is intended chiefly for amateurs, 
allotment-holders, and working gardeners, but we 
cannot imagine anyone reading it without at once 
wishing to join the ranke of those who find a rea! 

In cultivating a few flowers or vége- 
tables according as thelr cireumstances admit. 
This year the editor has secured tributes from 
authors, actors, philanthropists, -jourvaliste, 
clergymen, artists and others as to the excellence 
of the previous iesue of this work; and all of 
them add their testimony to the benefits to be 
derived, mentally and pbysically, by all thore 
who practise this healthy and innocent recres- 
tion in thelr epare moments, The book coutains 
portraits of a number of celebrisies, and fs 
further enriched by many very beavtiiv! views 
of flower gardens and rural scener.. Tue articles 
are written by those beet able toexpound the 
different subjects treated, and the al cul- 
tural directions will be found ~ thorovg)ly 
reliable. “One and All Gardening” can be 
obtained for the modest sum of twopence, and at 
thie is dirt cheap, Every lover of flower? 
will charmed and delighted with fr, for the 
editor fs a red-hot enthusiast, and communicai\ss 
lis enthusiasm to others through the pages of 
this book, which, by the way, incrasses in siz? 
yearly though not in price, 
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baw yor ie eng tn + aren “oa a oper vs kn 3 nee Fer chapped hands, 2 
: word almost the same in several guages signifying a | good old-fashioned remedy is camphor ice, which is 
NOTICES TO CORRESP ONDENTS. column. The colonel was 80 called because he led or | made as follows: Take three drachma of camphor, three 


D, D.—Any person can write a will. 

Texaxt.—The ocoupter is able for the rates. 

W. A. 8.—She can bequeath it as she pleases. 

Jouxe Mornsx.— Within twelve months from birth. 

Susscarpen.—A penny stamp is sufficient for any 
s.. 


reoelp’ 
Dupree. — It stamped it is a permanently binding 


Navoury Naw.—Acquaint your friends at once with 
the whole affair. 
qxnesteD Reapen.—The first expedition to the 
south Pole took place in 1567. 
Pozztzp.—This is the nineteenth century 1901 is cer- 
tainly the twentieth century. 
Sray-at-Homm—A cable's length is one-tenth of a 
nautical mile (about 6,080 feet). 
Lep,-—-Everything depends on the exact wording 
of the will Submit it to counsel. 
Avyoro-Invtaw.—Wherever a child may be born it 
takes the nationality of ite parents. 
Is Dover.—We cannot offer any opinion as to what 
the jadgment of the court would 
Tar Bavosn.—George L introduced the black cockade 
trom Germany as a mark of the servant. 
Bxavisnman.—Prince Henry of Orleans {fs a son of the 
Dac de Obartres, and grandson of Louis Philippe. 
Ienonamus.--We can only. recommend a course of 
reading in light literature of the best class. 
Hovszwire.—Tovgh meat may W@ made tender by 
laping it tur a few minutes in strong vinegar water. 
Country Boy.—Liverpool-street station is now said 
®to bo the largest covered railway station in England. 
Is Dirg.couty.—We cannot advise you one way or 
the other; it rests entirely with your own judgment. 
Jason.—Apply to the authorities, stating the number 
and names of persons for whom admission is requested. 
Ooce Bozpu,—A " modifies or cancels the 
— a “respite” merely postpones its execu- 


Aimus.—Methylated spirit is excellent. Well rab 
the spots with it, leave till dry, and polish with a soft 


Baz.--A sovereign hs nearly a quarter of 
oun. tue Matame petve ch ate See oumse 1 


Ispiayayt Snorree.—A tradesman fs not 
bound to sell any article at the price marked on it in 
his window. 


Rt Bae eR 

y in or ve 

shares made, 

Venz —What is generally used is ordinary well-made 

Lar § Ifthe flowor pot is very porous « coat of oll: 
should be given it. 


Survenre —We must refer you to a respectable 
medical man. It seems to us that you require change 
ofalr as much as physic. 

Hoosexerren —When putting away oilver that is 
not to be used for some time place it in an air-tight case, 
with a good-sized plece of camphor. 

Trousuzp Reaper. —We know of no 
or charitable institution at which you could 
assistance on the terme you suggest. 


Nonex.—Asa for a boil, take the skid off a 
boiled egg, m it, and a) It will draw off the 
pus and relieve the pain in a ww hours. 


Scnoo.ornL. — An emperor is supposed to be « 
Soversign of several countries ; therefore the courtly 
etiquette ts toxank him higher than a king. 


society 
the 








Worrizp Morner.—Impossible to remove what is 
called a ‘' dirth-mark” without taking the skin also, 
and thus creating possibly a much worse blemish, 


Msxwait.—Portland {s a small peninsula on tho 
Dorset coast in the English used as & fortress 


commanded a columa. 


Jack axp Jitt.—An ordinary marriage Hoense can be 
obtained at the Vicar-General’s Office, 3, Creed-lane, 
Ludgate-hiil), London, £.0, The fees and stamps 
amonnat to about £2 24 éd. 


Raine —There is no reason for withholding the little 
seusonable tokens of remombranoe from her friends, or 
in acknowledging those received by her from them; it 
is all a matter of discretion, 


Hovse Miztiszr.—It is very asldom seen in a hat, 


almost invariably a g in light-coloured stringlees 
bonnets or toques, w. trimming {s arranged so that 
it te slightly raised on one aide. ; 


Iamonant lpa. — Classical music means the best 
music by the beet composer, such as has stood the test 
of time. There isa large number of arrangements of 
80 called classical music for the plano. 


Must.—We are afraid there is nothing you could 
yourself do to successfully remove a stain from such an 
extremely delicate matertal. The best thing would be 
to place it in the bande of a good dyer and cleaner. 


Mona. —Gin is the best thing to use. Place the 
stained part in aaavcer with enough gin to cover the 
stain, and rub with a plece of the same material Press 
on the wrong side with a moderately hot iron till dry. 


Suan.—The term “tabby cat” is derived from Atab, 
@ farnous street in Bagdad, inhabited by the manufac- 
turers of silken stuff called atibi or taffety. This stuff 
is woven with waved markings of watered k 
resembling a ‘‘tabby” cat's back. 

Ei iaine.— Beeswax is secreted by be:s, and is used 
by them for the walla of the cell «f their comb ; 
when this is d off the honey, it is melted in bail- 
ing water, and the wax; which floats on the surface, is 
collected in the solid state when the Water eools. 


AN INDIAN CRADLE S0NG. 


Swrso thee low fn thy cradle soft, 
Deep in the dusky wood ; 

Bwing thee low and swing aloft—- 
Bleep as a pappoose should ; 

For safe in your little birchen nost, 

Qiviet will come, and peace and rest, 
If the little pappoose is good. 


The coyote howls on the prairie cold, 
And the owlet boots in the tree ; 

And the big moon shtnos on the little child 
As it slumbers peasefully ; 

So awieg thee high in thy little nest, 

And swing thee low, and take the reet 
That the night wind brings to thee. 


Father lies on the fragrant x d, 


; 
pappoose in his birchen nest 
Ie swinging low as he tals bis rest, 

Till the sun brings the morning light. 


Isquimsn.—The eyes of bees are made to seo great 
distances. When absent from their hive they go 


Srape.—The marks on playing cards are sald to have 
thetr origin in a symbolical tation of four 
different classes of society. represented the 
BE seas eng Toad ua ts eto 
, “f aword ; clu 
Soe ott s ; 8, 
Lavra.—The renowned Leaning Tower of Piss, so 
called from the circumatance that it Ree ta og fourteen 


: 


drachma of white beeswax, three drachms of sperma- 
cet!, add two ounces of sweet olive-oi) Put the 
mixture into an earthen pot—suoch asa jam-pot—set it 
in a saucepan of boiling water, and let it melt in a 
smooth consistent mass. It willbe white, and almost 
traneparent when cold. It can be poured into small 
ornamental jars wheu in a liquid state. 


BH. Mar xs —From what you sey we should imagine 
your »ffiction could be much improved if not removed 
entirely, by proper treatment. We strongly advise you 
to apply to one of the Ophthalmic hospitals in Birming- 
ham ; and we earnestly recommend you not to make 
any experiments upon your eyes, or to use any kind of 
giasses except upon very good advice, as you might 
easily irretrievably injure them. Az yor aay, It is a 
pity they were not seen to long ago, and so the best 
thing to do now is to take proper advice without 
further delay, We should be taterested to know how 
you get on. 


Sve —Oarefully wipe off his quailship—to wash him 
is sacrilege—split and break the leg-bones. Salts and 
porpet the birds (it is safe tosay you have at least 

alf-a dozen), lay in a flat dish, and cover with two 
tableepoonfuls of the best olive of]. Let them Ife in 
this*ath for ten minutes, then wrap in a paper care. 
Spread with olfve oil and broil for eight or ten minutes 
over a clear fire or saute in the chafing dish, cooking 
the birds about six minutes on each side Have rendy 
six slices delicately browned toast, place the birds upon 
them, baste with a mixture of one ounce sweet butter, 
half a teaspoonful of finely chopped parsley, a table 
spoonful of lemon juice and one grating of nutmeg. 
Lay upon each plump brown breast a thin slice of 
delicataly browned bacon. 


Junz —The roses collected should be fresh blown, of 
the sweetest smelling kind«, and gathered in as dry a 
state as possible. After each gathering, spread out the 
petals on a sheet of paper, and leave until free from all 
moisture. Then place a layer of petals in the rose-jar, 
8 kling with coarse salt; then another layer, with salt 
alternating, until the jar is full. Leave for o few dayz, 
or until a broth ie formed ; then incorporate thoroughly, 
and add more petals and salt, mixing datly for a week, 
when fragrant gums and spices should be added, such 
as berm in, storax, cassia buds, cinnamon, cloves, 
cardamon and vantilabeav, Mix again and leave fore 
few days when add essential oil of jasmine, violet, 
tubercee and otto of roses, together with a little 
ambergris or musk, in mixture with the flower ottoes, 
Cinnamon and cloves should be ured sparingly. 

Marryr —When a corn has shown itself, the cause of 
the trouble must be first of all looked for, and when 
found, be removed, and then attention be paid to the 
treatment, such as steeping the foot every night for a 
quarter of an hourin warm water, and directly after 
taking out of the warm water, removing the head with 
asharp penknife orarezor. This must be done for a 
night or two until the hard centre part has been 
removed, and then a good corn plaster must be applied. 
When there is much inflammation it will be reduced by 
wearing for a night or two « cold compress made of 
either two folds of lint or linen, soaking this in cold 
water, covering it with oil-eilk, cut just large enough 
to overlap the lint, and securirg the whole with a 
bandage. When cutting the corn, these must be 
exercised not to cut too deeply and make it bleed, but 
this is very painful, and will make it tender and sore 
for some time. 


G B.—The stone associated with January is the 
garnet, which means constancy; the February stone Is 
the purple amethyst, which ts supposed to bring the 
virtue of contentment; March claims the bloodatone, 
which means age; the di d bel to April, 
and indicates Innocence; May ts represented by the 
emerald, which is said to bring success tn love to those 
who wear it by right of their birth-month; June 
claims for her children the pear], the meaning of which 
is ty; the ruby is associated with ths month of 
July, end brings to tts children nobility of mind; 
August appropriates the moonstone, which ig supposed 
to bring conjugal fidelity ; the children of September 
should wear the sapphire, which brings success and 
prevents evil; October claims the opal. generally sup- 
posed to be unlucky, but when worn by those born 
that month insures happiness and hope; November is 
represented by the topez, which means that those who 
wear it by reason of their month may claim fidelity 
and ship; to those born in December the tur- 
quolse is supposed to bring a prosperous )!fe. 














. Was 
by of Innspruck, a German architect. 
building is one bundred'and eighty feet high, and 
consists of seven stories, divided by rows of columns, 


Eouantmme.—First wash your hands, dry them 
tmeal. Dast this off, 
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.— We should imagine your bad complexion 
due to want of exercise and fresh air, 
business compels buy remain in- 
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Tue Lonvom BRrapre can be sent to any part of the 
worl free Three-halfpence hae a or Quarterly, 


One ing and Eightpence. The y subscription 
for the Monthly Part, including tmas Part, is 
Bight and Bigh' 


Aw Bacx Nomerss, Parts and Voucmes are In 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 451 is Now Ready, price Sixpence, 
post free, Eightpence. Also Vol. Lvxt., bound in 
cloth, 4s. 6d, 


Tex INDEX ro Vou. LXXI. ts now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Throe-halfpence. 


Acs. Larrzns To 2% ADDRESSED TO THE Bp)TOR 
or Loxpomw Reapgr, 26, Oatherine Street, Strand, 
W.O. 
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A sour, of which you can’t swallow the second | 
spoonful is very bad soup; and a letter that won't | 
bear being read twice isn’t worth the postage. | 
Why, you don’t begin to get the flavour of a really | 
good dish until you have got to the second help- | 
ing; and as to songs, for instance, what should | 
you think of a song that fell flat as a flounder | 
after it was first sung? And as to books, I have 
several hundreds of them, and not one in the lot | 
that I haven’t read half a dozen times. 

Now a business letter, which by its very nature 
in some way touches the question of money— 
why, ¢hat ought to be read twice to make sure you 
precisely understand what the writer means; and 
when it comes to a letter full of friendship and 
loving-kindness, certainly ¢Aa¢ sort are not so 
plentiful—we can afford to skim the contents and 
light the fire with them. 

But, after all, the best letters are not the letters 
that entertain us or the letters that stir up our 
feelings, but the letters that pie us a lift. The 
man who. shouts out cheerily when we meet, and 
hopes we are all right, is of course an agreeable 
chap ; but the man who puts his shoulder under 
our cart wheel when we are stuck in the mud is 
the fellow for our vote if he ever stands for Par- 
liament. 

It is on this principle that we re-publish the 
following letter. On my table there are scores of 
others—all excellent and of recent dates—but 
somehow this one chimes in with my mood, and 





TESTED BY 





accords with my judgment as the proper lesson for 
the day. it is from a woman, who has the rare | 
knack of putting things short, straight, and plain. 

“When I was a young girl,” she says, “I was 


subject to frequent attacks of sick headache, and | 


heaving, and retching after meals. I got along 
fairly well up to the autumn of 1884, when I broke 
down altogether. I had a foul taste in the mouth, 





my skin was sallow, and I had no appetite or 
relish for food. After eating the least morsel I 
had a sense of pain, weight and oppression at the 
chest, with a feeling of tightness around the sides. 
Besides these things there was much pain between 
and under the shoulder blades, and so much pain 
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TIME. 


and weight at the back of the neck [I could 
hardly hold my head up. Then, too, my breath. 
ing got to be so short and difficult I was unable 
to lie down in the bed. It seemed as if I must 
suffocate. 

“ Night after night [ walked the floor all night 
Jong, anxious for daylight. I wanted to be 
moving about the house, as though to escape from 
myself. I had no rest night or day, saving an 


| occasional doze in the armchair by the fire. | 


was very weak, and what the end would be | 
scarcely dared to think. 

“I took many medicines and. consulted two 
doctors, but was little or none the better for any- 
thing that was done. TRe second doctor said 
my trouble all came from indigestion and the 
liver, and the result proved he was right ; but it 
is one thing to know what to do and another to 
be able todo it. For two years I suffered agonies 
and feared I should never be well again. 

‘ Back in December, 1888, my husband had 
heard what wonderful cures had been done 
throughout the country by Mother Seigel’s Syrup, 
and, now that other medicines had failed, he 
suggested that I should try it. Then he got me 
a bottle from Mr. Wand, Chemist at Leicester, and 
I began taking it, although, | must confess, with- 
out a particle of faith. 

“Yet, behold ! zm less than a fortnight I was a 
new and another woman ; free from pain and able 
to eat and digest nourishing food. This was so 
encouraging and surprising that I kept on with 
the Syrup, and after J had used three bottles J was 
in better health than I had been for years. Since 
then I have grown strong and am in the best o/ 
health. You are welcome to publish my letter, 
and I will gladly answer enquiries (Signed) 
(Mrs.) Eliza Farmer, The Common, Barwell 
near Hinckley, Leicestershire, November 6th, 
1894.” 

So far as we can learn Mrs. Farmer has had no 
iliness since, which shows how real and complete 
the cure was. Surely so helpful a letter as hers 
ought by rights to be printed once @ month in 
every paper in the land. 
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‘‘No Better Food.’?— Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &c. 




















FRY?’ S.corceniss:ca COCOA 


275 Gold Medals and Diplomas. 
N.B.—Asx specially for “FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED.” 
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0, REIN & SINE 


(GOLD MEDALLISTS), 
1083, STRAND, 


The Paradise for the Deaf. 


F. C. REIN & SON, Patentees, Sole Inventors, and Makers of the NEW ACOUSTIC 
INSTRUMENTS, awarded Prize Medals in 1851, 1855, 1862, 1867, 1873, 1878, 1886, 1892, 
and 1894; Inventors, Makers, and Patentees of the ANTI-ACOUSTIC PROTECTOR, &c. 


ACOUSTIC HATS & BONNETS, 


For Ladies or Gentlemen, in all styles or to order. 





The greatest variety of ACOUSTIC INSTRUMENTS suitable for every degree 
of Deafness, for Church and general conversation—some to wear, some to hold, 
some to fit in the cavity of the ear, of flesh colour, hardly observable. 


ACOUSTIC CONVERSATIONAL TUBES, 


TO ANY AND_FOR THE MOST EXTREME DEGREE OF DEAFNESS. 


EVERY KIND OF ACOUSTIC TRUMPET AND 
ACOUSTICAL CONTRIVANCE. ‘ 


Amongst our numerous and distinguished clientele may be mentioned H.R.H. the late DUCHESS 
OF KENT and several members of the Reigning Royal Families. 





WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST AND FULL PARTICULARS, 





F.C. REIN & SON, 108, STRAND, nearly opposite Ryeter Hall, LONDON. 





The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 


SULPHOLINE .=.. |p Kitts 





Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
__. __ Supple, E Healthy. 
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STRENGTH! 
NERVE — te 
NGTH! 
t ENTE. BIRENGTH | 
Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 
Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, &c. 
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FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE. BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


es oe 


MPERIAL HALA NYES 9 DT 


No. 4 § 
, No. 5..Pure Golden — 


Harmless, Perfect, 
Permanent & Odourless, ’ 


A Medical Certificate 
with each bottle. 


26, 3/6, 5i- & 10/6 (PRIVATELY PACKED). 
J. BRODIE, 4) MIYSEUM STREET, | ONDON 
Established 1868, Once Tried, Always Used. 











all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preva- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes ls. 14d, & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity) of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 
l50r34stamps by F.T. low: k 
& Co., Manufacturers, Dry 
den Street, Nottingham. 
¥8-ware of imitations injurious & worthless! 


FOR VACANT POSITIONS on this COVER 


piy— 
ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
26, Catherine Street, Strand, London W.C. 





























SEE ME TAKE A 


WHELPTON'S 
PILL. 


Keep your eye on the vill, draw the picture gently towards you in a line with your 
face until the pil disappears in the monk s mouth. 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 

THE BEST LIVER PILL. 

THE BEST CURE FOR INDIGESTION. 
BEST PREVENTIVE OF SEA SICKNESS, 


7)d., 1/43, and 2/9, of all Chemists. 
Free by Post in the Unite! Kingdom for 8, 14, or 23 Stamps. 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 








3, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, EC, 





CHARMING MUSIC FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


wife CAMPBELL’S 


GOLD MEDAL 


MELODEONS 


With Organ and Celestial Tone, and Charming 
Bell Accompaniments. 


NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE. 


The Solemn Psalm, the Soul-stirring Hymn, the Cheerful Song, and the 
Merry Dance, can all be played on these Charming Instruments. 


NO KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC REQUIRED. 


ENORMOUS DEMANDS. Selling in oe 
| 200,000 Testimonials. 








Special Offer to the readers of the Lospon Reaper. 
Campbell’s ‘‘Gem”’ Melodeon . - Priceonly 6/9 
Campbell’s ‘“‘ Miniature’”’ Melodeon . ° - 10/9 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Paragon”? Melodeon . ° o. ae 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Favourite” Melodeon. ° - 16/6 


on out this and send P.0.0. for the amount. Either sent carriage paid in Great 
ritain and Ireland, Money returned if not approved. ORDER aT oxceE, 











All lovers of music should at once send for our New Illustrated Privilege 
Price List for 189% now ready. 150,000 of these valuable lists sent out 
yearly. Send penny stamp to 


CAMPBELL & CO., Musical Instrument Makers, 116, Trongate, Glasgow. 


G2 The Largest Stock of Musical Instruments in the Kingdom. 
Established 50 years. N.B.—Beware of worthless imitations, 










VERPOOL 


METAL POLISH 





| 
KEATINGS 
: ee 


wee woe 1S ” eet re 2 i 
TAROAT W TROUBLES THAN P AEATINGS 


THEY 
a imi WLENOT ILL NOT INSURE 


Oe TT ccasmhae in 1/14 Tins. 
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